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Afraid of My Own Voice 


But I Learned to Dominate 
Others Almost Overnight 


UDDENLY the boss turned to me 
and queried, ‘Well, Conroy, what’s 
your opinion?” They all listened po- 
litely for me to speak and in the silence 
I heard my thin, wavering voice stam- 
mering and sputtering a few vague 
phrases. Like a flash Stoddard inter- 


timidity, my hashfulness, my lack of poise and 
inability to express myself. 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


And then suddenly I discovered a new easy 
method which. made me a powerful speaker al- 
most overnight. I learned how to bend others 
to my will, how to dominate one man or an audi- 
ence of thousands. Soon I had won salary in- 





rupted me and launched 


creases, Feantne, popularity, 


power. Today I always havea 


on a brilliant description What 20 Minutes a Day ready flow of speech at my com- 


of his plan. All sat spell- 
bound as he talked—my 


Will Show You mand. I am able to rise to 


any occasion, to meet any 


views were forgotten— | Howto talk before yourclubor lodge | emergency with just the right 


How to propose and respond to toasts words. And I accomplished 
and yet I had _ been | Yow to address board meetings 


all this by developing the nat- 


studying the problem for | How to make a political speech ural power of speech pos 


a seins . How to tell entertaining stories 

s ( was pre- , 
month ” : I ' - I i How to make after-dinner speeches 
pared to suggest a sound, | How to converse interestingly 
practical plan which I | How to write letters 
knew would solve all | How to seil more goods 


sessed by everyone, but culti- 
vated by so few—by simply 
spending 20 minutes a day in 
the privacy of my own home, 
on this most fascinating sub- 
: * * * 


. : a How to train your memory ject. : 
our difficulties. How to enlarge your vocabulary There is no magic, no trick, 
And that was the way How to develop self-confidence no mystery about becoming 

é Fe é 


How to acquire awinning personality a powerful and convincing 


it always was—I was al- | How to strengthen your will-power | talker. You, too, can conquer 


ways being given oppor- 


trl ‘ 
tunities to show my MK. 


and ambition ; 
How to become a clear, accurate sciousness and _bashfulness, 


timidity, stage fright, self-con- 


winning advancement in salary, 


ability and always fail- | How to develop your power of con- | Popularity, social standing, 


ing miserably. I was centration 


bashful, timid and nerv- 





and success. Today business 


How to be the masterofanysituation | demands for the big, impor- 





tant, high-salaried jobs, men 





ous—I never knew how 
to express myself, how to put my ideas 
across. In fact, I was actually afraid of 
my own voice! Constantly I saw others 
with less ability, less experience than I 
being promoted over my head—simply 
because they had the knack of forceful 
speech, self-confidence, and personality 
—the very qualities I lacked. 

In social life, too, I was a total loss —I 
was always the “‘left-over’’— the one who 
sat back and watched the others have a 
good time. I seemed doomed to be an all 
around failure unless I could conquer my 


who can dominate others— 
men who can make others do as they wish. It is the 
power of forceful, convincing speech that causes one 
man to jump from obscurity to the presidency of 
a great corporation; another from a small, unimpor- 
tant territory to a salesmanager’s desk; another 
from the rank and file of political workers to a post of 
national importance; a timid, retiring, self-conscious 
man to change almost overnight into a popular 
and much applauded after-dinner speaker. Thou- 
sands have accomplished just such amazing things 
through this simple, easy, yet effective training. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully described 
in a very interesting and informative booklet 
which is now being sent to everyone mailing the 
coupon. This book is called, How to Work Won- 
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ders with Words. In it you are shown how to con- 
quer stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bash- 
fulness and fear—those things that keep you silent 
while men of lesser ability get what they want by 
the sheer power of convincing speech. Not only 
men who have made millions, but thousands 
have sent for this book—and are unstinting in 
their praise of it. You are told how to bring out 
and develop your priceless ‘‘hidden knack’’— 
the natural gift within you—which will win for 
you advancement in position and salary, popularity, 
social standing, power and real success. You can 
obtain your copy absolutely free by sending the 
coupon. 


Now Sent 
FREE 





NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9189, Chicago, Il 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9189 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me FREE and without obli- 
gation my copy of your inspiring book, How 
to Work Wonders with Words, and full informa- 
tion regarding your Course in Effective Speak- 
ing. 


Name .... 
Address... 


City.. | 5s We ae 


——— 
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December, 1928 


The Ne. ew Allegheny General, in Pittsburgh 


HOSPITAL which is to be built un- 
der almost ideal circumstances. A 
new building. A new site. Everything that 
modern medicine and surgery can require 
for the saving of human life and the pres- 
ervation of health. Planned by some of the 
most skillful hospital architects in the 
country. Nothing skimped; nothing omit- 
ted. Nothing changed or altered for ex- 
pediency or financial reasons. It is to be 
an outstanding example of a hospital as it 
should be. 


The Board of Directors, the staff, the nurs- 
es and the friends of The Allegheny Gen- 


eral raised a fund exceeding $5,000,000 
for the new building. Ketchum, Inc. as- 
sisted in presenting the case to the people 
of Pittsburgh. The campaign was carried 
to this great success in the very heat of 
one of the most absorbing and distracting 
presidential contests in history. 


The same facilities which Ketchum, Inc. 
provided for this hospital campaign are 
available to you in raising money for your 
hospital, college or church. For specific 
information, write direct to Norman 
MacLeod. This will not obligate you in 
any way. 


- - - - KETCHUM, Ime. .... 


Park Building, Pittsburgh - 149 Broadway, New York - Republic Bank Bldg., Dallas 
Executives: George Ketchum; Cariton G. Ketchum; Norman MacLeod; Robert E. Grove 


mmr organized and directed for a colleges, churches, 


organizations and other non-profit-makin, 


1g inststutions. 
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Kiwanis Needs to Maintain Its 
Missionary Spirit 


An appeal to support the administration policy: *‘ Aggressive promo- 


tion of extension activity.”’ 


The third of a series of four articles by 


the International President, presenting the major problems of the 
convention year 1925-29. 


By O. SAMUEL CUMMINGS 


INTERNATIONAL 


HE remarkable growth of Kiwanis 
offers convincing proof that a mis- 
sionary spirit exists in our organ- 
ization. The enthusiastic and de- 
voted Kiwanian wants others to 
share Kiwanis with him, not only in his own 
community, but in neighboring cities as well. 

The maintenance of its missionary spirit is 
essential to the continued vitality and power 
of Kiwanis. When we lose our interest in 
extending the influence of the organization, 
the spirit of Kiwanis will shrivel and die. 

Kiwanis is not interested in extension in 
order that we may boast of the number of our 
clubs and the number of our members. We 
promote extension in order that thousands of 
other representative men may benefit from 
and become a benefit to Kiwanis, and that 
hundreds of other communities may have a 
new and invaluable civic instrumentality at 
the disposal of their citizens. 

Kiwanis operates in a Competitive organ- 
ization field. Several organizations of similar 
character are actively engaged in establishing 
new clubs.. To the extent that these organi- 
zations are unselfish in purpose and exercise 
wise control over the organization and 
operation of their local units, Kiwanis 
recognizes them as contemporaries and friend- 
ly rivals in carrying the message of the 
service clubs to new communities. It is, 
however, apparent that we must preempt 
evéry ficld available to us, as rapidly as 
possible, or be prevented from entering some 
cities and towns for many years to come. 
Immediate and aggressive action is needed. 

The field of Kiwanis extension is funda- 
mentally circumscribed only by the number 
of communities which can permanently sup- 

ort Kiwanis clubs. Certain restrictions have 
faa placed on Kiwanis extension, which 
have been modified from time to time as con- 
ditions have permitted or required. 

The first few Kiwanis clubs were established 
in cities in the United States. The first or- 
ganization of Kiwanis clubs was national 
and confined to the United States. The 
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establishment of the first club in Canada 
made Kiwanis international in its member- 
ship and the national organization was sub- 
sequently changed to an international body, 
including clubs in the two countries. 


The next step will be to extend the influ- 
ence of Kiwanis outside of Canada and the 
United States, but only when conditions both 
within and without the organization seem 
favorable to the establishment of clubs of 
distinctly Kiwanis character and quality. To 
forever confine Kiwanis to continental United 
States and Canada is to suggest that Kiwanis 
ideas, ideals and organization have value 
only to citizens of these two great nations. 
The spirit of Kiwanis knows no restriction of 
national boundaries. 


Another restriction placed upon Kiwanis 
extension has been in regard to charter 
membership. Kiwanis clubs were first 
built in only such cities as could support 
clubs of seventy-five and more members. 
Later clubs were established of fifty members. 
As many of the cities large enough to support 
clubs of fifty became exhausted, the per- 
missive minimum was reduced to thirty-five. 


Communities capable of supporting clubs 
of thirty-five members are rapidly being ex- 
hausted. Further change in our permissive 
minimum is essential and seems imminent. 
It is imperative, however, that only such 
modification be made as will still insure per- 
manently successful clubs of Kiwanis quality 
in communities capable of continuously sup- 
porting them. 

Kiwanis has an especially favorable field 
for extension in smaller communities in the 
United States and Canada. We need to 
aggressively promote extension work in every 
city and town that needs and wants Kiwanis 
and can meet our organization requirements. 
Under our sponsor method of establishing 
clubs the destiny of our Kiwanis extension 
program is in the hands of our present 
.iwanis membership. For humanity's sake, 
we must not fail in our extension efforts. 
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The Modern Age—AVIATION 


A Series of Articles Showing How Kiwanis Clubs Can Aid 


Introduction by Howarp S. Smitu, Immediate Past Governor, Ohio District and 
Chairman, International Committee on Efficiency Contest 1927-28 


ECEMBER is a_ memorable 
D month in aviation, for eight 
days before Christmas in the 
year 1903 at Kitty Hawk, North Caro- 
lina, occurred the famous flught of Wil- 
bur and Orville Wright of Dayton, 
Ohio, in a heavier than air machine. 
President Coolidge suggested that the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of this first 
flight of a power-driven craft by the 
Wright Brothers could be observed ina 
most fitting way by an international 
exchange of views on problems relating 
to aircraft in commerce and trade. Ac- 
cordingly, at his direction, invitations 
have been extended by the Department 
of State to notables in the field of avta- 
tion from fifty-four countries to assem- 
ble in Washington on the 12th, 13th 
and 14th of December for attendance at 
the first International Civil Aeronauti- 
cal Conference, which is sponsored by 
the Department of Commerce. 
Details of the program revealed to 
the writer by Mr. William P. Mac- 
Cracken Jr., Chairman of this In- 
ternational Conference, and by Mr. 


I. 


Director OF AERONAUTICS, 


OMMERCIAL aviation is a 
thing of the immediate pres- 
ent. It must be reckoned with 
by every community and 
every industry. It has become a part of 
the general transportation scheme of 


Leighton W. Rogers, the executive offi- 
cer, on a recent trip to Washington, 
lead him to believe that this interna- 
tional meeting will be the most out- 
standing in the annals of aviation. 

Kiwanis, always on the frontier of 
progress in many lines of endeavor, has 
done much to further the advancement 
of commercial aviation in the United 
States and Canada. The efficiency re- 
ports submitted to the International 
Committee on Efficiency Contest this 
year disclosed that in 1927, among 
other aeronautical achievements, Ki- 
wanis clubs promoted the establishment 
of over sixty airports. And to this In- 
ternational Conference there will no 
doubt go as delegates from the United 
States and Canada many Kiwanians 
who have distinguished themselves in 
the field of aeronautics. 

Inspired by a desire to bring to the 
readers of THE Kiwanis MAGAZINE, 
articles from the most eminent authori- 
ties on commercial aviation, the writer 
has succeeded in obtaining timely con- 
tributions frome such men as William P. 


By CLARENCE M. YOUNG 


DEPARTMENT OF Cc 


the country and will soon be as indis- 
pensable to industrial and social prog- 
ress as is any other method of trans- 
portation. We are at times rather prone 
to think of it as something for a future 
generation to worry about—something 
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MacCracken Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics; Mr. Clar- 
ence M. Young, Director of Aeronau- 
tics, Department of Commerce; Pro- 
fessor S. Herbert Anderson, University 
of Washington Physicist and a member 
of the Daniel Guggenheim Corps for 
the promotion of aeronautics; Captain 
A. W. Stevens, one of the foremost 
aerial photographers of the world and a 
member of the Hamilton-Rice expeding 
tion to the Amazon area of Brazil, and 
others. These articles will be published 
in THE Krwanis MaGazine, beginning 
with this number. 

While we are showing a considerable 
amount of progress in aviation, that 
progress will be quickened only when 
we solve the problems of present major 
and minor hazards of flying. 

“Speed Wanted” is the present ap- 
peal of the American public, restless 
for quick service, and aeronautical sct- 
ence 1s moving with amazing swiftness 
to meet the demand for safe aerial 
transportation as the succeeding articles 


will reveal. 


Present Day Commercial Aviation in the United States 


JMMERCE 


that is in evidence at the moment but 
more or less a curiosity, a pastime for 
the adventurous, or a military necessity 
in time of war. We sometimes see an 
old wartime training plane operating 
from a small field near a community, 
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carrying passengers on short “hops” 
for a dollar or so the ride, and per- 
haps thinks it representative of present 
day activities. Such is not the case. It 
is merely the tag end, the tenacious 
pioneer, of an industry—a transporta- 
tion business that is employing thou- 
sands of men, with millions of capital 
invested, and operating both day and 
night on schedules as precise and accu- 
rate as those of any railroad. 
Three General Classes 

Present-day flying may be divided 
into three classes: (1) air transport, 
(2) commercial air service, and (3) 
private. 

Air transport flying includes sched- 
uled operations over established routes 
with mail, passengers, and express. 
Definite daily schedules are followed 
with a precision equal to that of the 
best railroads. 

Air mail is flown over many miles of 
the routes, but in addition there are 
companies operating routes carrying 
passengers or express or both, which 
are not dependent upon air mail for 
their income. Part of the companies 
carrying mail also carry passengers 
and express, while four offer one of 
Almost all of the 
others are considering definite compre- 
hensive plans for all three classes of 
operations. 

On some of the larger routes three- 
engine cabin planes will be used and 
already this type of plane is operated 
on a few of the shorter routes. 

However, this scheduled air trans- 
port service is only one-tenth of all the 
flying in the United States. With the 
exception of private flights most of this 
remaining amount is made up of com- 
mercial air service. This includes taxi 
service, aerial photography, surveying, 
mapping, sightseeing, messenger serv- 
ice, crop dusting, and many other 
industrial The commercial 
operator is the pioneer of commercial 
aviation. He is the one who has kept 
flight before the public during develop- 
ment years following the World War. 
Records for 1927 far surpass the re- 
markable figure of 1926, more than 
19,000,000 miles. 

Development of Private Flying 

The development of private flying 
for both business and pleasure pur- 
poses has been most unexpected. Cor- 
,porations and individuals are purchas- 
ing the most modern types of aircraft 
for business purposes. They are mak- 
ing profitable use of them in sales 
work, business travel and special deliv- 
ery service. Comfortable cabin-style 


these two services. 


services. 


planes of suitable capacity are avail- 
able at moderate initial and operating 
cost; a competent pilot can be qualified 
for other duties, and enough time saved 
the busy executive more than to offset 








any additional cost involved. The time 
is imminent when the American busi- 
ness man will make a comprehensive 


Clarence M. Young 


use of his privately operated airplane 
and, once adopted, it will become as in- 
dispensable to his business as his auto- 
mobile. 

The airplane of today is not that of 
a few years ago. It is stable, safe, reli- 
able, and much more comfortable. One 
may step into a cabin type plane, take 
a comfortable seat, and deport himself 
in much the same manner as in a closed 
automobile of the most modern con- 
struction. The leather coat, helmet, 
and other special paraphernalia are 
quite as obsolete as the goggles, gaunt- 
let gloves, and linen duster of the early 
automobile days. There has been de- 
veloped an air sedan which cruises at 
100 miles an hour or more, and which 
is equipped to give the greatest possible 
comfort and reliability. 

The equipment of these planes often 
includes individual wheel brakes, start- 
ers, heaters, electric light systems, com- 
fortable and even luxurious uphol- 
stery, separate baggage compartments, 
wide vision windows and attractive fit- 
tings. Cabins are being constructed so 
as to be as nearly, sound proof as pos- 
sible. Landing gear has been improved 
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ANY Kiwanis clubs are active in 
promoting commercial aviation 
by working for airports and in having 
expansive flat roofs painted to identify 
their cities. The Kiwanis Magazine 1s 
active in supporting the entire problem. 
Because of his having been an avt- 
ator, his active connection with aviation 
matters and leaders in their field, Past 
District Governor Howard S. Smith of 
Dayton, Ohio, was able to secure this 
series of articles. 


MAGAZINE 


December, 1928 


so that the action of alighting creates 
no undesirable sensation. 

The wood and wire construction of 
wartime days has become practically 
obsolete, being superseded by welded 
steel tubing and other metal construc- 
tion so far as the fuselage is concerned. 
Wing construction is divided between 
wood and wire with fabric covering, 
and metal. 

Air-cooled engines have come into 
greater use in commercial aviation al- 
though there are still a number of 
planes which are especially designed 
for the 90 h.p. water-cooled engine. 

In all phases of aircraft and engine 
manufacture the demand far exceeds 
the supply. Figures for 1927 show that 
there were over 2,000 commercial 
planes alone produced, and that almost 
all of the larger factories had numerous 
unfilled orders at the close of the year. 
There will undoubtedly be an increase 
of 75 per cent in the production of com- 
mercial airplanes for 1928. This is a 
conservative estimate. 

Development of Airports Rapid 

Airport development throughout the 
entire United States has been remark- 
able. Enterprising communities every- 
where have realized that it is as impos- 
sible to have aviation activities without 
airport facilities as it is to have rail- 
road and automobile service without 
terminals and highways, and have in- 
telligently gone about the establish- 
ment of them. 

The Department now has a record 
of permanently established airports, 
both municipal and private. The unit 
investment in them varies from forty or 
fifty thousand dollars up to a million 
and more, depending upon size, loca- 
tion, etc. There are also Department 
of Commerce fields along established 
airways, other government fields of the 
Army, Navy and other departments, 
and over fields of miscellaneous classi- 
fication that are both available and 
usable. This is but an indication of the 
future. Literally hundreds of com- 
munities have called upon the Depart- 
ment for advice and assistance in the 
selection and establishment of airports 
and landing fields. These do not rep- 
resent inquiries of mere curiosity and 
casual interest. Each has a specific 
objective in mind and is making defi- 
nite moves in the premises. The De- 
partment is codperating with munici- 
palities which have proposed construc- 
tion of airports or are actually engaged 
in such construction. 

In addition to these airports there 
are approximately 4,000 emergency 
fields throughout the United States on 
which landings can be made if neces- 
sary. 

The Air Commerce Act 

Prior to the passage of the Air Com- 

merce Act of 1926 there was a great 
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deal of confusion in the aviation in- 
dustry, particularly on account of the 
lack of regulation and definite aim 
which existed. The Air Commerce 
Act charged the Secretary of Commerce 
with the regulation of civil aeronautics. 
It created the office of Assistant Secre- 
tary for Aeronautics 


2. Airways, 

3. Information, 

4. Experimental. 

In addition provision has been made 
for codperation between the Weather 
Bureau and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey for suitable weather service and 


over which scheduled service is being 
maintained ; 7,568 miles of these air- 
ways are lighted for continuous night 
operations or installation of equipment 
is being completed. There are aerial 
highways open to every aircraft opera- 
tor and constitute a government aid 

of untold value to 





and established the 
Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department. 

The one and only 
purpose back of it is the 
promotion of commer- 
cial aviation, the devel- 
opment of its useful- 
ness to the fullest 
possible extent in the 
United States where 
aviation found its in- 
ception. 

In air commerce leg- 
islation, and in pro- 
inulgating rules for 
carrying out this legis- 
lation, the United 
States Government has 
kept in mind the mili- 
tary type of regulation 
under which European 
commercial aviation op- 
erates, and which has 
been said to result in 
undesirable restriction. 

The Department of 
Commerce has _ con- 
ferred with the aero- 
nautic industry in each 
case where major 
changes in legislation 
and regulations were 
concerned, and thus has 
developed a codperative 
spirit in those who are 
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commercial aviation. 

The functions of the 
Air Information Divi- 
sion include the collec- 
tion and dissemination 
of all sorts of informa- 
tion concerning the op- 
eration of commercial 
aviation both in the 
United States and 
abroad; the prepara- 
tion of landing field 
bulletins; the distribu- 
tion of Air Commerce 
Regulations, of Airway 
Maps; the collection of 
statistical information 
of insurances:and trade 
promotion purposes, 
and the development of 
such other information 
material as will make 
readily available com- 
plete pertinent informa- 
tion of all aviation ac- 
tivities. 

The Air Commerce 
Act provided for ex- 
perimental work in the 
development of addi- 
tional aids to air navi- 
gation. This is being 
done at the Bureau of 
Standards, also an es- 
tablished bureau of the 
me} 3 Department. Present 








governed by these laws. 


Four Essentials sere. 


goggles, 


This can best be done 
by the promotion of public confidence 
in it—a confidence that will take it for 
granted in the same manner it does the 
automobile, the railroad, and the steam- 
ship—and this can be accomplished 
only by bringing about the combina- 
tion of four essentials: 

1. Airworthy aircraft, 

maintained, 
Competent pilots, 
Suitably equipped airways, and 
Standard air traffic rules. 


efficiently 


PEN 


Four Main Divisions of Organization 


It is this that constitutes the objective 
of the Department and is the promise 
of the Air Commerce Regulations 
which were drafted and made effective 
following the passage of the Act. 

The organization with which to carry 
on the work is made up of four main 
divisions as follows: 


1. Air Regulations, 


Photo Courtesy United States Atr Corps 
An interesting photograph showing two Wright Field Officers with equipment ready for 
high altitude flying where the temperature drops to 70°—80° F. below 
One wears beetle-eyed goggles; 
In this modern age men fly fast and high. 


airway map preparation. 

Referring to them in the order 
named, the Air Regulations Division 
presents itself for consideration first. 
It is charged with the duty of inspect- 
ing and examining aircraft and pilots 
and mechanics for licenses, the identifi- 
cation of all aircraft not licensed, the 
enforcement of air traffic rules, and the 
investigation of accidents. 

The Airways Division is at present 
a part of the Bureau of Lighthouses, 
one of the old and established bureaus 
of the Department. Its function is the 
establishment, equipment and main- 
tenance of airways. The equipment in- 
cludes such aids to air navigation as 
intermediate fields with boundary 
markers, etc., beacon light, radio serv- 
ice, and in  codperation with the 
Weather Bureau, a suitable weather 
service. At the present time, there are 
11,067 miles of established airways 


the other, goggle-eyed 


work includes the per- 
fection of the radio 
beacon and other radio 
aids, the testing of air- 
craft engines, propellors, instru- 
ments and other aircraft appurtenances. 
The radio beacon is receiving major 
attention at the present time. It is a 
device designed to be of particular aid 
to pilots operating at night or in un- 
favorable weather conditions. 


Control of Department of Commerce 


The Department of Commerce has 
control only over interstate flying so 
far as licensing is concerned although 
its air traffic rules apply to all commer- 
cial and civil operations. The Depart- 
ment requires that all airplanes carry 
identification number whether engaged 
in interstate, intrastate, or private op- 
erations, but it can not establish mini- 
mum requirements for structural stand- 
ards in airplanes which are operated 
solely within one state. As a result air- 
planes which might be and frequently 

(Turn to page 644) 
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HERE are a great many de- 

lighttul zephyrs stirring the 

air, but the most important 

winds that blow are “trade 
winds.” This is a fundamental propo- 
sition in the movement for the develop- 
ment of better relations between town 
and country. 

This statement is not to be consid- 
ered an expression of that “‘material- 
ism’’ which theoretical idealists are so 
much deploring as a mark of American- 
ism. All well-minded men favor the en- 
couragement of ideals, social and other- 
wise, in our community life. Perhaps 
the tendency to place a program of 
community betterment in the realm of 
the ideal and the emotional philan- 
thropic is after all merely an escape 
device—unconsciously an unwilling- 
ness to establish right relationships in 
those practical activities of life which 
for all of us are in the realm of making 
a living. It is easier and costs less to 
talk about “helping” a class of people 
to which we do not assume ourselves 
to belong than it is to reorganize our 
common business relationships so that 
no one will really need to be “helped.” 

In the new urban-rural set-up, the 
time has come when we may do well to 
cease talking about town people and 
country people as though they were to 
be dealt with as two separate classes in 
the community, and come to recognize 
the larger community as a unit, com- 
posed of people who have common busi- 
interests and common social in- 
terests. From the community stand- 
point, there is no more actual distinc- 
tion between those who farm and those 
who retail than there is between those 
who retail and those who manufacture. 
Retailing and manufacturing are con- 
ducted in plants more closely 
sembled, and the homes of those en- 
gaged in these lines of business are 
built more closely together; but aside 
from this fact which has unfortunately 
created something of a sectional differ- 


ness 


as- 





Knowing the Trade Territory 


When Many Fads Have Proven Themselves to Be Unsound 
We Will Turn to a Fundamentally Scientific Program of 
Developing Well-Balanced Communities by Making 
Surveys and Looking Before Leaping 
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ence, the people and their economic 
needs and practices are about the same. 

The common use of the term, “trade 
territory,’ seems to connote a general 
acceptance of the fact that community 
lines are approximately trade lines. 
Where business is good for all persons 
living in a community, there is an op- 
portunity to make other relationships 
right. Where business is not on a 
sound and just basis, it is futile to talk 
about other types of community wel- 
fare. Our ideals, to be effective, must 
be expressed in terms of our every- 
day living. Those who sell goods and 
collect bills, and those who buy goods 
and pay bills, know that “trade” is the 
most common experience of our every- 
day lives. 

People Go Where Conditions Are 

Best 

In the present rapid shifting of popu- 

lation a great many towns are doomed 





HERE are a great many delight- 

ful zephyrs stirring the air, but the 
most important winds that blow are 
“trade winds.” 

It w easter and costs less to talk 
about “helping” a class of people to 
which we do not assume ourselves to 
belong, than it is to reorganize our com- 
mon business relationships so that no 
one will really need to be “helped.” 

In the new urban-rural set-up, the 
time has come when we may do well to 
cease talking about town people and 
country people as though they were to 
be dealt with as two separate classes in 
the community. The most encouraging 
sign in this whole field of endeavor is 
the zeal with which organizations are 
seeking to work harmoniously together 
to develop the whole community. 

When the many welfare fads and 
social service projects, that have re- 
cently captivated the attention of some 
of our organized groups, have proven 
themselves to be unsound and merely 
temporary, we doubtless will turn more 
soberly to a fundamentally sctentific 
program of developing a well-balanced 
community. —WatTER Bure. 
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to become decadent and die. But here 
we are seeing another example of the 
survival of the fittest. In twenty-five 
years we evidently are to have at least 
fifty thousand more people in the 
United States, and there are many evi- 
dences to indicate that they are to live 
in populous villages or small cities, 
and so become parts of large communi- 
ties including the farm people. These 
people are going to be attracted to 
those places in which they can make a 
living under the best possible condi- 
tions. Therefore the right development 
of the trade territory will tend to class 
a community among the fittest to sur- 
vive. It is a part of the new competi- 
tion ; not to be deplored or antagonized, 
but to be recognized and made use of. 

Our trade relations of a local nature 
have grown up like Topsy. No one 
has budgeted them ahead. This is due 
to our having passed through the days 
of pioneering, in which the individual 
launched out to exploit the country 
in a contest with all other individuals. 
No one ever heard then of a “trade 
territory.” |The trading  out-post 
reached as far beyond into the sparsely 
settled country as possible. The “trade- 
at-home” doctrine had not been de- 
veloped, because the meaning of “at- 
home” had not yet gained significance. 
Town site companies sprinkled towns 
all over the country, and each town be- 
came self-conscious and laid claim to 
the right to the trade from a definite 
area. It was anybody’s game, who 
could stay in it, and the records of the 
percentage of failures of agencies for 
retail trade indicate that it was a rough 
game in which only a very few could 
win the victory. Fatalities were very 
large. 


Developing the Whole Community 

Business clubs of various kinds have 
begun to recognize that we have passed 
out of this pioneer type of competition, 
in which every man’s hand was raised 
against every other man. The most 
encouraging sign in this whole field of 
community endeavor, is the zeal with 
which such organizations are seeking 
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to work harmoniously together to de- 
velop the whole community. 

This is a new business program for 
a new time. In a day when those who 
engage in corporation business in large 
centers frankly realize that the first 
step to take in business development is 
to engage in research to know what are 
the new conditions to be faced, it cer- 
tainly is not casting any aspersions upon 
the business people of small communi- 
ties to suggest that perhaps they, too, 
are not entirely informed as to the new 
local trade conditions that have arisen. 


First Step Is To Make a Survey 


The first step, then, in developing 
the trade territory, would be the mak- 
ing of a survey of that territory, in 
terms of trade. If there are not right 
relationships among the various occu- 
pational groups of a community; if 
there is a feeling that the community is 
losing out in the new competition; if 
people are commonly heard to confess, 
“our town is dead” ;—then this has not 
all come about by chance. There are 
reasons. The causes can be ascer- 
tained, and an energetic business group 
can change those causes so that more 
desirable effects will be the result. 
When the many welfare fads and social 
service projects that have recently 
captivated the attention of some of our 
organized groups have proven them- 
selves to be unsound and merely tem- 
porary, we doubtless will turn more 


soberly to a fundamentally scientific 
program of developing a well-balanced 
community. 

Having made some study of trade 
territory problems, the writer submits 
the following examples to indicate the 
importance of basing a community de- 
velopment program on a practical study 
of the facts involved. 


They Thought It Was the Mail Order 
House 


The town of F had a population of 
about four thousand, with another ad- 
jacent population outside the city limits 
of perhaps three thousand. Retail 
business seemed to have slowed down, 
and the merchants jumped to the first 
conclusion suggested to them as to the 
reason for the slump. Jt was the mail 
order house. So they began a campaign 
to fight that institution. There seemed 
to be plenty of money forthcoming 
from the business men of the town to 
pay the costs of this crusade. The local 
paper, feeling the necessity of being 
true to the advertisers, contributed 
columns of space free of charge to pro- 
ject its barrage at the common enemy. 
“Trade at Home”; “Don’t Support 
Out-of-Town Industries”; “The Mail 
Order House Pays No Taxes in F”; 
“Bring in Your Mail Order Catalogue, 
And We Will Duplicate The Prices”: 
—these were the slogans borne by 
posters in the show windows. 

Finally it occurred to an inner group 
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of the crusaders that it might be the 
part of wisdom to find out how much 
trade the mail order house was getting 
from the community. The writer was 
asked to add this feature to a survey 
he was making at the time. The result 
showed that the mail order house was 
getting less than five thousand dollars 
a year from these seven thousand 
people. That was about seventy-one 
and a half cents per person. 

Now this is no brief for or against 
the mail order house. The point is that 
the merchants had spent much more 
fighting that outside agency—and to no 
avail—than it had received in profits 
from the local trade area. Although 
they prided themselves on being keen 
business men, and in matters of trade 
they doubtless did not over-estimate 
themselves; yet here was a case in 
which they spent their money before 
they investigated. 


They Condemned the People But Their 
Own Road Was the Fault 


The merchants in the little city of 
M, a place of about ten thousand 
people, constantly condemned a large 
group of farm families in a valley 
some fifteen miles away, because they 
would not come to town to trade. When 
they were not condemning them they 
circularized them with advantages of 
M as a trade center. Yet they seldom 
came on buying trips. After spending 
time and energy and money scolding 
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and cajoling, it occurred to one mer- 
chant to investigate ; and he found that 
on the only road leading from the val- 
ley there was a hill which was most of 
the time impassable. It took only two 
days of work, after this discovery, for 
farmers and merchants working to- 
gether to put that road into a condition 
of repair so that the people could come 
to the town to trade. 


Here Business Followed the Main 
Road 


The county seat in a southwestern 
area had lost its retail business. A 
number of people had moved out dur- 
ing a semi-drouth period, and when the 
drouth was broken the farm popula- 
tion that moved in went to a smaller 
town to trade. The new colony hap- 
pened to be made up of Amish settlers. 
The county seat merchants assumed it 
was because they were low-down for- 
eigners and ignoramuses that they did 
not come to town, and cursed them for 
buying their goods from distant supply 
sources. The writer was called in to 
make an investigation. It was found 
that these Amish people were frugal, 
honest, industrious and_ well-to-do 
folks, whose trade would be very desir- 
able; and that they were not sending 
out of the county for their supplies. 
Another town had grown up in the 
county, about the same distance from 
the Amish settlement as was the county 
seat. The road from the new farm 
settlement was not a very good one, and 
it led south into an east and west high- 
way. At the intersection of the two 
roads, it was really a little nearer to 
the county seat than it was to the new 
town. The investigator took a little 
drive out into the country, and made a 
discovery. The merchants from the 
new town had dragged the road from 
about two miles off the main highway, 
and graded the curve onto the highway 
in their direction. When folks drove 
in to trade, they just “followed the 
main road.” 

One could continue indefinitely with 
illustrations to indicate the tremendous 
losses suffered by small cities, due to 
the fact that in so many cases mer- 
chants are simply waiting behind their 
counters for profits to come in, and de- 
pending upon past memories or hear- 
says with regard to conditions in the 
trade territory, rather than to send a 
trained investigator after the facts. 


After a Definite Survey, There Was No 
More Guessing 


Recently I visited a city of fourteen 
thousand population where the Cham- 
ber of Commerce had sold the idea to 
the business men that they would better 
quit guessing about the trade territory. 
A research specialist had been employed 
to get all the facts. A study was made 
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among the patrons of the town stores, 
to find out why people traded with cer- 
tain merchants and not with others; 
what suggestions patrons had to make 
as to possible methods of improving the 
services offered by the merchants ; what 
are the extreme limits of the present 
trade territory, and what are the 
chances of extending those limits ; why 
the business which goes out of the com- 
munity does leave it, and by what meth- 
ods that which is worth holding could 
be held. The Chamber of Commerce 
had a complete report on general com- 
munity trade facts and conditions, and 
twenty merchants of the little city had 
each a special transcript of the facts as 
they applied to his own business. Some 
of the revelations were astounding, and 
scarcely believable even by men who 
had been in business there all their 
lives and supposed they knew every- 
thing that had transpired. But that 
city’2s not guessing any more about 
local trade conditions. They know! It 
cost them about one thousand dollars to 
find out, and they say it is the best 
thing they ever spent their money for. 


A Survey in the Marketing Situation 


Another type of business research 
that seems to be desirable appears to 
be in the field of the local marketing 
situation. A very large percentage of 
our cities of the middle-west depend to 
a great extent on making their money 
out of the surrounding agricultural 
population. A farmer does not spend 
his money in town, unless he comes. to 
town. Will someone please explain 
why a small city in an agricultural 
area should be a good place in which 
merchants are to make money, and not 
a good place in which farmers can make 
money% Here and there merchants 
have shown themselves alert and ready 
to change to meet a changing time, and 
brought the trade into town by arrang- 
ing agencies through which the farmer 
could sed/ as well as buy. In one such 
effort a sales company is formed, the 
stock being owned by the merchants of 
the town. A superintendent is em- 
ployed to have charge of their ware- 
house, accepting all kinds of produce 
and paying the market price for it. The 
produce is shipped on into a larger city 
for disposal. The Chamber of Com- 
merce advertises that the Merchants’ 
Produce Company will purchase at any 
time any produce that is in salable 
condition, and pay cash for it. The 
theory is that when the farmer is in 
town with money in his pocket, he will 
spend part of that money before he 
leaves town. The warehouse is not a 
money-making scheme, but a trade-ex- 
change scheme. The stockholders are 
willing to write off a small deficit annu- 
ally if necessary. 

Even a good-sized city, if it depends 
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upon trade from the agricultural pro- 
ducers, might find it a paying invest- 
ment to go into careful investigation to 
learn the facts concerning the market- 
ing opportunities which they afford, 
and to discover how they may extend 
them. 


Need for Research in Field of Town 


Industries 


There is need also for research in the 
field of town industries. Here are some 
cases that have come to the writer’s 
attention: A town of five thousand paid 
one hundred thousand dollars (in stock 
purchases) to have a factory estab- 
lished to manufacture hard rubber 
tires. They had at the time no electric 
transmission line for power, and also 
suffered from a shortage of available 
water even for home supply. Their 
little factory looked big to them—but 
if they had gone away from home and 
seen what they were competing against, 
they would have known they were 
“stung.” 

A town of thirty-five hundred under- 
took recently to raise a bonus of one 
hundred thousand dollars, to secure a 
shoe factory. They had succeeded in 
raising sixty-four thousand dollars, 
and were starting on a campaign to 
have those who had already donated 
increase their subscription so as to 
raise the entire amount, when it was 
suggested to them that they might wait 
and look into a few matters. For in- 
stance, was the company asking the 
bonus likely to operate the factory, or 
would they sell out to a larger one that 
would close it? Did the subscribers 
know that if fifty per cent of all the 
shoe factories would run full time they 
could produce all the shoes the market 
would absorb; and what advantages 
did their little town have that made 
them feel they could succeed in com- 
petition against such an already over- 
crowded field? 

It would be cruel to go on and expose 
these business men who “leap before 
they look” when they go after indus- 
tries. There are some signs indicating 
that in certain areas industry will ex- 
tend into small towns. The soundness 
of the movement makes the psychology 
of it extremely dangerous. It creates 
the tendency in business men of small 
cities that have been jealous of their 
larger neighbors, to grab the first thing 
that comes their way looking like an 
industry. It gives the new type of 
“gold brick” man the chance of his life- 
time to unload his goods. 


What Research Will Do 
Industrial research in the local com- 
munity might establish the following 
facts: Presence or absence of ample 
source of power for operating a pro- 
(Turn to page 642) 
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DISCUSSION of business 
standards or business ethics 
involves the serious question 
of what is right and what is 

wrong in basic business principles. All 
this could be expressed in a few 
minutes and would be extremely unin- 
teresting. 

Consideration of the application or 
interpretation of these principles as we 
apply them to the everyday problem of 
gaining both volume and profit is in- 
teresting. Realization of how this in- 
terpretation has changed during the 
past decade is so interesting as to have 
enlisted the imagination and the energy 
of many of the best minds, and by 
comparison with the old pioneer days, 
when people bought only the bare 
necessities of life, sounds like a 
romance. 

By various interpretations of funda- 
mental principles, different business 
men arrive at their business standards. 
By various interpretations of business 
standards, different business men ar- 
rive at their methods. By various in- 
terpretations of their adopted methods, 
different business men arrive at their 
daily practice, which is the only thing 
by which their customers judge them. 

The basic principles, ethics, or stand- 
ards remain the same. It is still com- 
mendable to try and give customers 
their money’s worth. It is still praise- 
worthy to sell articles that will prove 
to be as represented. It still continues 
to build good will to tell the truth in 
advertising, and to handle each custo- 
mer as courteously and intelligently as 


possible. 


Competition More Codperative 


Methods between dealers or compet- 
itors have changed as well as between 
dealer ‘and consumer. Competition to- 
day is more coéperative and less vicious 
than formerly. I credit this largely to 
the decrease of personal ownership and 
partnerships, and the increase of cor- 
porate management, which _ subordi- 
nates personal feelings and personal 
animosities to the best interests of the 
business. This is one of our modern 
interpretations of an old standard into 
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a practical method and is practiced with 
varying degrees of sincerity. Since all 
these new developments benefit busi- 
ness only to the extent they are prac- 
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ticed, and since our daily practice must 
be adjusted to the consumer’s psychol- 
ogy and demand, this paper will try to 
deal with that phase of business. 

The fascinating thing to consider is 
how the idea of the public has changed 
as to what constitutes full value in ex- 
change for money expended. Not many 
years ago, great stress was laid upon 
what was called the intrinsic value of 
an article, which meant the value of 


SoCo 


HE author of this article, one of 

the leading merchandise executives 
of the United States, who has been as- 
sociated with R. H. Macy & Company 
of New York for over twenty years, 
points out that the valuation of most 
merchandise by the individual has 
changed from worth or durability of 
the material used to worthiness of de- 
sign, style, convenience and fitness of 
merchandise, and also urges greater 
codperation between retailers and 
manufacturers so that the greatest 
values can be passed on to the purchas- 
ing public. 
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the material of which that article was 
composed. Today it is much less im- 
portant to consider the value of the 
material and much more important that 
the article should be suitable for the 
purpose for which it is intended. Suit- 
ability involves the question of style, 
of newness, and of smartness, more 
than of sturdiness or wearing quality. 


Worthiness of Design, Convenience 

and Fitness Come First 

Thus the intrinsic or real value has 
shifted from the Worth of the Ma- 
terial, to the Worthiness of Design, 
Convenience, or Fitness. This is true 
of sardines in cans, put up conven- 
iently at a much higher price than they 
could be bought loose out of a barrel, 
and of a woman’s hat, in which the 
smartness of the shape or style is of the 
greatest importance and costs much 
more than the material of which it is 
made. 

This change has been wrought by 
the consumer and not by the merchant. 
The American public is in the midst 
of a riot of prosperity and, having 
satisfied actual needs long ago, have 
lost the ability to distinguish between 
necessity and luxury, between needs 
and wants, and are principally occu- 
pied in satisfying desires. Women, who 
spend most of the money, no longer 
look upon spending as an irksome, un- 
pleasant duty in which they must see 
how far they can make a dollar go, but 
as a legitimate amusement or diversion 
in which they consider principally the 
question of how much money it will 
take to get the things they want so as 
to “keep up with the Joneses.” 

Automobiles have been the common 
property of rich and poor alike. No 
one lives in his back yard and depends 
on the local neighborhood for infor- 
mation as to what to buy. Literally 
the whole world is in your front yard, 
and the customer knows better than the 
merchant what he ought to be showing, 
and the old phrase “Let the customer 
beware” should be changed to read 
“Let the merchant beware,” lest he fail 
to keep abreast of the knowledge that 
his customers have. 

No one wants any one else to have 
any more than he has, unless it be 
debts. 
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Matching Wits Against Prosperity 
and Speed 


The day has arrived when we must 
match our wits and our merchandising 
methods against prosperity, speed and 
a constant desire for change. 

Consider a few facts that have 
changed the habits of the consuming 
public and to which we must adapt our 
business methods. In 1922 it took six 
days for New York mail to reach San 
Francisco. Now it takes less than thir- 
ty-six hours by aeroplane. 

Not many years ago, to cross the 
ocean in less than nine days was won- 
derful. Now it has been done in less 
than thirty-three hours. 

In 1905, telephone conversation be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco was 
impossible. Now Chicago has talked 
to London, and Atlanta has talked to 
Paris, and in the not far distant future 
I fully expect that the retail stores of 
Atlanta will be able to show a cus- 
tomer a sample model of a Paris gown 
and then pick up the telephone, call the 
manufacturer in Paris, let the customer 
look through an attachment on that 
telephone and select the desired color, 
give the correct size, and have it sent 
over by aeroplane, delivering it on the 
second day following. 

Telephone subscribers increased 
from four million, in 1905, to seven- 
teen million in 1920. 

In 1925, there were twenty-five tele- 
phone subscribers for every one hun- 
dred inhabitants in America, as com- 
pared with two in Europe. The United 
States owns eighty-one per cent of all 
the automobiles in existence, one for 
each five and a half people, as com- 
pared with one for every forty-nine 
people in Great Britain, and one for 
every fifty-four in France. 

We spend twenty-three billion dol- 
lars annually for food—one hundred 
ninety-one dollars per capita. 

We are no longer proud of economy 
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—we are very proud of our ability to 
satisfy our wants as quickly as possible. 
The classic frugality of the Italian 
immigrant has become an obstacle to 
his assimilation in this country. The 
average American has an ill-concealed 
contempt for old-fashioned Europe 
where people live for many generations 
in the same old house, and go to work 
on foot. 
Everybody Wants Everything 

In this country, everybody wants 
everything- -we have no cotton stock- 
ing girls left. Every child’s nose is 
educated to the smell of gasoline before 
it is old enough to walk, and about 
three-fourths of all we have and use 
are luxuries according to the standards 
of twenty years ago. 

Our ancestors, who struggled for 
shelter anc necessities, have been for- 
gotten by the great twentieth century 
of America, riding in its seventeen mil- 
lion automobiles, and worrying pri- 
marily about its luxuries. 

Human beings are born with a desire 
for something more than mere necessi- 
ties. We are all yielding to the urge 
of aesthetics. Food must be palatable 
as well as nourishing. Clothes must 
have elements of beauty, and shelter 
must combine protection, convenience, 
and attractiveness. 

The habits of men are changed 
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principally by women. If we under- 
stand what has changed women’s hab- 
its, we can better understand our busi- 
ness problems. 

Many women have gone to work and 
now earn money. Even now about 
eighty per cent of the money earned in 
the average family of the community, 
is earned by the men and the other 
twenty per cent by the women, but the 
women spend about eighty per cent, 
and the men spend the balance more 
or less unmolested. 

Women are no longe- slaves to 
household duties—vacuum cleaners, 
electric irons, electric lights, oil heat- 
ing systems, automatic washing ma- 
chines, gas stoves, automobiles. and 
many other similar conveniences have 
emancipated women from the drudgery 
of household work. In addition to all 
this an increasing amount of living in 
apartments further reduced household 
work and the use of automobiles 
tempted women to leave household 
work undone, or certainly reduce it to a 
minimum. 

Leisure Breeds Restlessness 


Leisure breeds restlessness. The 
more we see the more we want. Travel 
and recreation, and greater contact 
with people and more places, as the re- 
sult of greater leisure, creates new 
wants. Every woman wants all the 
conveniences her friends enjoy. Since 
radios have become the fad, every 
household must have one, whether they 
can afford it or not. This is true of 
many other articles which are no longer 
considered a luxury. 

The great war increased our pros- 
perity and enlarged our factories. New 
desires must be created, not for necessi- 
ties, but for articles sufficiently at- 
tractive and interesting so the con- 
sumer will buy them, whether they are 
needed or not. This is being brought 
about by intensive advertising cam- 

(Turn to page 646) 
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The Changing Job in the Advertising 


Scientific Research Will Bring Out -All the Facts. 


Department 


Is the -Art Called Advertising 
By E. ST. ELMO LEWIS 


The Uotce 


CouNSELLOR IN TRADE AND ConsuMER RE tations, NATIONAL Services, Inc., DETROIT 


I. A PropHecy AND FULFILLMENT 


LL thoughtful men realize that 
we have entered a new era in 
advertising. The whole prob- 
lem of distribution in the 

United States is—‘“unfinished busi- 
ness.” It is on the program of every 
business conference—it is the most dis- 
cussed subject on the program of every 
trade association convention — and 
wherever two or more business men are 
gathered together this problem of mar- 
keting, sales, advertising and merchan- 
dising is sure to be a part of the dis- 
cussion. 

It is significant that the writers on 
business subjects during the past two 
years have with growing frequency, in- 
tensity and elaborateness, dwelt on the 
theme of this subject—the growing ap- 
plication of scientific processes to the 
problems of marketing, sales, advertis- 
ing and merchandising. Mr. Floyd W. 
Parsons in a recent article called atten- 
tion to the fact that the official attitude 
of the business man of today was one 
of doubt, not in the sense of futility, 
but an active and aggressive doubt 
which says—‘‘Prove it!” to plans, 
methods and claims in every depart- 
ment. 

Mr. David Sarnoff, Vice-President 
and General Manager of the Radio 
Corporation of America, recently said, 
“The new kind of executive will have 
to reckon with the constant changes in 
industry that scientific research 1s 
bringing.” That word “‘scientific re- 
search” is reaching into the sales de- 
partment and into advertising. 

Mr. Kenneth M. Goode said, “Never 
can advertising become an art, a Sci- 
ence, or a completely honest business, 
until every thinker, every writer, every 
talker, recognizes for himself and states 
flatly to every audience that all adver- 
tising, like all Gaul, is divided into 
three parts: 


Good advertising, 
Indifferent advertising, 
Bad advertising.” 


This is in the spirit of what I said 
to the Association of National Adver- 
tisers at Lakewood, New Jersey, in 
1921: 


“The business man, having found 
the way to handle finances—having 
created a mechanism for developing 
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high production—and knowing now 
along what road of efficiency he must 
proceed to lower costs—is turning to 
his sales, advertising and marketing 
departments, and says—‘What is the 
matter? You are not in step!’ What 
shall we do to lower sales costs without 
cutting volume ?” 

The events of the intervening seven 
years have served to intensify the de- 
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mand for a direct answer to those ques- 
tions, until today it has reached a point 
where that demand can no longer be 
denied. The advertising man and the 
advertising fraternity are now casting 
about for an answer that will satisfy 
the administrator. I conceive it to be 
the purpose of this discussion to inter- 
pret this business man’s attitude, to 
commend it to your serious thought and 
to suggest a way in which we may 
be able to satisfy him with an adequate 
answer and a comprehensive method 
of solution of this problem; and do 
it in such a fashion that will increase 
our usefulness to buiness, create a 
wider opportunity for advertising, and 
finally place it in a position it has never 
yet achieved—a place in the budget 
with no doubts either as to its right to 
be there or its definite function in the 
fight for profits. 

How are we going to determine what 
is “good, bad and indifferent advertis- 
ing” before all the money is spent, or 
even after it is spent? 

Now is the time for proof. I merely 
show what must be the proof, and sug- 
gest a way to get it. 

The old order changes—things are 
no longer what they were. Life is a 
movie film—a flowing change of scenes 
and things and thoughts, and only the 
simple fundamentals endure. Their 
applications vary with the hours. To- 
day we are putting the old faiths—the 
old traditions—the old fallacies and 
superstitions that have so long guided 
sales, advertising and marketing, to the 
inevitable test-—W hat is the net? 

Business is no longer satisfied with 
eloquent opinions—with wordy resolu- 
tions of conferences—with the claim 
that “advertising is different’”—nor 
with the personal fiats of even success- 
ful business men. 

Advertising must stand up alongside 
other business activities and be 
weighed, measured, appraised. 

Business is asking— What are the re- 
sults of our advertising effort? How 
do you know? 

This changing attitude has brought 
new thoughts, new minds, new ideas 
into play. 

A new figure has stepped into the 
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picture of present day advertising. He 
is the Research Man. Many of us are 
uncomfortable because we do not know 
exactly what his mission means. We 
feel he may not be sympathetic with 
our old ideas or sacred practices. We 
doubt that he understands the real 
problem of advertising. That makes 
no difference. He is going to examine, 
measure, appraise and report on the 
work of the advertising and sales de- 
partments. 

Many feel as Mr. W. S. James, re- 





It is a fallacy that the public 
will demand over any great 
length of time what it is not con- 
stantly reminded of. Men die 
and forget. Men are born who 
never knew. 
eoeoeeooceeeeeeessssss 
search engineer of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration of America, said recently :— 
“Most of our industrial research has 
been confined to production. There ts 
a growing need of research in the sales 
and other departments so that they will 
not be outstripped by production.” 

That last phrase— “‘so that they will 
not be outstripped by production” 1s 
the crux of the whole problem before 
American business. American business 
management for ten years has given its 
major thought, by and large, to the 
methods of production. The methods 
of sales were taken for granted. Amer- 
icans were born salesmen. Sales were 
one thing they knew. Feeding hungry 
markets was our major problem. I 
cannot go into reasons for our attitude 
except to say that the technical per- 
sonnel of management would have 
made it surprising if there had been 
any other accent. 

The fallacy on which that attitude 
was built was that if you make a good 
article, sales will take care of them- 
selves—which was a fallacy of the 
technical mind—and is mainly respon- 
sible for the high cost of selling, be- 
cause selling has been left to itself. It 
has come with a great shock of surprise 
to many business men to realize that 
in the complex thing which we call a 
market, with its contending offers, sales 
did not and could not take care of them- 
selves, and that they never will. Some 
put more pressure—spent more money 
for more advertising and salesmen, to 
get more volume. But mere brute force 
got them nowhere, what they needed 
was control. They did not have it. 

Sales is a problem that demands just 
as much analysis and planning and 
vision and understanding as any pro- 
duction or financing problem of busi- 
ness. Until that is thoroughly under- 
stood, forced into the American busi- 
ness manager's consciousness by what- 
ever force may ! 
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or otherwise, there will be no adequate 
answer to the problem of controlling 
our sales effort and costs. 

It is significant that we find the sum 
of nearly $3,000,000 a year is now be- 
ing spent in some form of market re- 
search for the purpose of developing 
standards by which to measure the sales 
and advertising requirements of busi- 
ness. 

I would commend to the attention of 
the American business man one funda- 
mental idea—That the consumer keeps 
him in business. Until he fully recog- 
nizes what that statement really means 
to him in making his distribution plans, 
he is going to have trouble with the 
problem of making a continuing profit. 
The consumer is the measure of all 
things. For one thing, there is no 
longer a question whether the consu- 
mer will prefer this automobile or that, 
or whether she will prefer this style 
Victrola or another—it is a question 
whether she will buy any of them. She 
may very much prefer to take a trip to 
Europe, or she may buy herself a string 
of pearls, or take a flier in the market. 
As Mr. A. T. Kearney, Manager of the 
Commercial Research Department of 
Swift & Company recently said, “The 
ultimate consumer is the final testing 
laboratory of sales research methods.” 

The American business man, there- 
fore, must determine before he starts 
to make a thing what are the factors 
that enter into getting the American 
consumer to buy a sufficient quantity 
at a price to make it pay; therefore a 
EE = 

It ts a fallacy that the public 
will automatically reward enter- 
prise and service. The public 
must be told and sold before it 
will extend rewards. 
‘eneeennennenaeaneancanacenanassaaanss 
research into a market is necessary de- 
fore the article is even started to be 
made. Right here is where most of the 
failures have started. It is not a thing 
to be done after the article is devised, 
after the plant is equipped, after the 
organization is appointed, and after the 
goods begin to flow to the shipping 
platform or stocked in the retailer 
shops. It is then either too late, or at 
best a most expensive process to plan 
the sales campaign. 

This simple common-sense idea of 
pre-production research, under scien- 
tific control, would save the American 
business man and investor millions in 
money. 

This research man—this outsider— 
this scientific fellow—who asks a lot 
of questions that one can’t answer, and 
other questions that one sees no sense 
in asking at all—What of him? What 
is the idea? How does he work? The 
new idea back of this asking and 
answering is the factor that is changing 
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the advertising manager’s job, and the 
job is changing because the problem is 
changing, and the problem is changing 
because the major accent has shifted 
from production to distribution—be- 
cause sales costs are rising—because 
distribution is not taking care of pro- 
duction—because they have applied 
scientific methods to production, cut 
costs, and increased volume. But dis- 
tribution does not take care of it at a 
profit. So the same kind of men who 
increased production at less cost are 
turning to distribution to find what 
must be done to cut costs there. They 
have been doing it in business paper 
advertising. Where it has been applied 
intelligently it has paid. But the ad- 
vertising department is the last to face 
the issue. 

As I foretold in 1921, this research 
man, auditor, accountant, engineer— 
this technically trained mind that has 
been associated with the fact-finding 
side of business, is coming into the ad- 
vertising and sales departments. I told 
you he would come. Now I tell you he 
1s here. But what does it mean? What 
changes will come? What is the sales 
and advertising man going to do about 
it ? 

It means that the advertising and 
sales departments are going to be put 
on a basis where they can accurately 
and definitely demonstrate the value of 
their contribution to the profit or less in 
a business. 

This will be shocking news to some 
advertising departments, many pub- 
lishers, many advertising agencies ; but 
let them be reassured, for once they 
have met the tests they will have 
demonstrated their necessity to every 
business just in proportion as they will 
be able to meet the requirements of the 
new standards of distribution perfor- 
mance. 

The capable will go to greater reali- 
zations ; the incapable alone will more 
surely be eliminated. 

What more can be asked or ex- 
pected ? 

Is it not in the public interest ? 


II. Screntiric ATTITUDE Towarps 
THE NEw Jos 


HE business man knows what sci- 

entific research has done for him 
in other branches of industry and trade. 
I 

It is a fallacy that the public 
knows the difference between 
price and value. Stock market 
securities are an example. 








He now turns to research to give him 
more light on his distribution. 

We need not hide that the research 
man is not a popular man with the old 
line advertising and sales departments. 

“I can’t see much in all this re- 
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search,” said one manager to me. 
“Why some of that stuff has already 
made my general manager want to 
switch into direct-mail advertising. 
Right now we are arguing over whether 
we shouldn’t test our ‘copy’—(an idea 
he got from Claude Hopkins’ book, I 
suppose) before we use it in big space. 
I tell you (and you may not think I’m 
right) this research idea is making it 
hard to say what we want to, how we 
want to, where we want to—I think it 
is raising the devil.” 

Of course it is—but that may be the 
best reason for it. 

The research man’s attitude is quite 
simple. 

He wants facts—facts about what 
he can know, and what he cannot know 
about distribution. 

His philosophy is equally simple. 

The scientific man says the universe 
is governed by law, not by whim— 
man and his work are governed by law. 
He says that it is a part of any job to 
find what the law that governs it is; 
that we want to find out as much as we 
possibly can and let that guide our ac- 
tions ; that we must constantly test, try 
and re-arrange in order to find out 
what is the best working combination 
at any time from the standpoint of 
results. 

Surely there is not anything very 
tragic about that—but it is the way in 
which the research man goes after the 
facts, and the kind of tests and scales 
he uses, that causes the trouble. He 
does not accept the kind of proof that 
advertising has been content to offer. 
You know there are not a few who 
really think “there is no really bad ad- 
vertising—some is only better than 
others.” There is no “indifferent” or 
“bad” advertising in Mr. Goode’s 
sense. If you cannot put your finger 
on results, you call it “publicity,” and 
you can always fall back on the safe 
bet that you are “keeping the firm’s 
name before the public anyhow !” 

That attitude toward advertising the 
scientific man dismisses as puerile. 

The research man is_ scientific— 
which sounds pretty dreadful to the 
individualistic born-to-the-job head of 
a sales or advertising department. 
Science seems to some advertisers, and 
I am sorry to say to some advertising 
managers who have written to me on 
this subject, to have as its aim the 
making of prescriptions. They think, 
when science is mentioned, of chemical 
formulae, of meticulous carefulness, of 
blue prints, of calipers, of micrometers, 
of slide rules, of mathematics and 
mechanisms. They think of hair-split- 
ting grammatical sharks, comma 
hounds, and all that tribe of pestiferous 
pettifoggers who hide a monumental 
ignorance behind a placid assumption 
_ of good taste. I recommend to such men 





a perusal of Pupin, of Keyser, of Sulli- 
van, of William James, and even of 
John Dewey—who will explain many 
things without robbing them of faith 
or hopes. 

Science in the sales and advertising 
department has no prescriptions in 





It is a fallacy that the public 
knows what it wants. It has to 
be taught its desires and needs, 
except the most elementary ones. 





mind. It merely says to you—Let your 
talents, abilities, genius be guided by 
the facts in the case. Let’s be sure we 
are right about what we think we got 
for the last hundred thousand—about 
what we think we can do with the next 
hundred thousand. Let’s know what we 
are guessing about—what we really 
know—and let’s see if we can’t know 
more. 

The scientist will not attempt to give 
you any final prescriptions—science is 
in a constant state of flux. He will not 
attempt to give you a final answer to 
the riddles of the universe. He does 
not know the answer and he knows he 
does not know. He will not tell you 
how to write,copy, but he will tell you 
how to measure its effects, though not 
necessarily all of them. He will ask 
you to be guided by these results in 
preparing future copy. 

The difference that makes a scientist 
is largely an attitude of mind. Asa 
great thinker once said: “Science at 
last holds with honest hands the scales 
wherein are weighed the facts and fic- 
tions of the world. She neither kneels 
nor prays, she stands and thinks. Her 
tongue is not a traitor to her brain. 
Her thought and speech agree.” 











Science 1s teaching business 
that 1t can endure only when it 1s 
founded on truth. Science has 
placed a living wage in the hands 
of toil. It has made it possible 
for one man to do the work of 
thousands, and to share in the 
rewards of his greater produc- 
tivity. It has made it possible 
for the beauty of the 1mmortal 
arts to dwell in the homes of the 
humble. It has given to groping 
and fumbling men the serene 
competence of the mighty. It has 
shown each man the work he 
could do best, and has thus 
robbed futility of despair. In 
short, science has shown business 
that it pays to be honest, to be 
wise, to be kind, to be free, to be 
generous, to be just, to be human. 
sree tan naar et 
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The research man will probably 
illustrate his point with some of the 
pet fallacies he has already discovered 
in advertising. He has found people 
who believe that: 

(1) Because you cannot measure all the 

results of advertising you should not 
spend money or time in measuring 
any. 
Advertising is an art, therefore 
scientific principles do not apply to 
its practice, or to the measuring of 
its performance. 
The practice of large users of space 
is always successful. 
The advertising man of a small ad- 
vertiser is proof that he is a small 
advertising man. 
The advertising of a dividend pay- 
ing company is proof that it is good 
advertising, and per contra, that the 
advertising of a non-paying divi- 
dend company is poor advertising. 
The advertising man who tests ad- 
vertising plans and copy before com- 
mitting himself to full expenditure 
thus confesses that he cannot tell 
good advertising from bad, and 
therefore is lacking in ability. 
Advertising that looks and reads 
well is, of course, good advertising. 
Any group of men by merely look- 
ing at an advertisement and subject- 
ing it to their personal taste reac- 
tions, can thus fix its value as a sales- 
making force. 
Advertising is anything more than 
a part of the sales-making energy of 
business, and should be judged by 
other things than what it contributes 
to the sales of the advertiser. 
“Short” advertising is always bet- 
ter than “long” advertising, merely 
because it is short. 
An illustrated advertisement is bet- 
ter than an all-type advertisement. 
Even if you do know the facts about 
your competitors and consumers that 
automatically makes you the best 
interpreter of what you know. 
Because you have spent all your life 
in any business you know all there is 
to know about it. 
Because you are trying to do your 
best, you are doing the best you can. 
Unless a man has made as much as 
you have, or spends as much as you 
do, that he can tell you nothing 
about sales or advertising worthy of 
your consideration. 
Inspiration is never built on careful 
and painstaking analysis, but that 
all great advertising performance 
springs fully matured from the brain 
of genius at the most unexpected 
moments without the slightest warn- 
ing or preparation. 

Mass production, or mass advertis- 

ing or mass selling produces mass 

consumption. 

(18) Keeping everlastingly at it, no mat- 
ter what the other elements may be, 
brings success in advertising or any- 
thing else. 

(19) “My business is different”— until I 
get into a new one! 


The scientific research man is a 
(Turn to page 638) 
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UST before I came into the office to write this, I 
saw a funny old chap with whiskers. Not a Vandyke 
or side burns, but the kind of whiskers you see on 

Moses and Santa Claus. 

He was a real gentleman of the old school. Men don’t 
wear those things these days because the pace is too hot. 
Whiskers and coat streamed out behind like the smoke from 
a grade-climbing fast freight. 

Women travel light and fast these days, also. Long 
skirts trailing around their feet and the multiplicity of 
petticoats which used to be under them have given way to 
the knee length skirt and a few silk undies which do not 
impede their progress in a rapidly moving world. 

There was a time when a woman’s worn silk skirt could 
supply half a dozen neckties for the men of the family. 
Now we rapidly approach the time when the broad end of 
a necktie which has become chin greasy can supply material 
for a skirt for wife or daughter. 

Once, when a woman passed her fortieth birth and bust 
day, she encased herself in whalebone, steel and elastic, 
until she was wrapped like one of King Tut’s mummy 
brides. But now she has taken the freedom of the knees 
and abandoned torture of the torso because the present day 
fast pace requires that she breathe and breeze around un- 
trammeled. 

A month or so ago I made a seven thousand mile trip 
across the continent and back with no other baggage than 
one suit case. Not until I reached a big convention ban- 
quet at Aberdeen where Fred. Parker and Fred Syverson 
and half a dozen other fellows sat at the table all dressed 
up like Astor’s pet horse, did I realize I had no tea coat 
with me! 

A few years back, a man taking a trip across the con- 
tinent would have carried a trunk, two suit cases, a hat 
box and several bundles. In those days of slow motion 
living we required a lot of baggage. 

Fast continental trains, airplane passenger service, fine 
highways with thousands of speeding automobiles, quan- 
tity production of commodities, eternal visits to pictures 
which also move, the whole of our civilization has been 
speeded up. 

Clothes of both sexes have been adapted to rapid move- 
ment, and we are compelled to adjust our minds to the 
new pace. We no longer memorize thousands of unrelated 
facts, but buy encyclopedias, concordances, dictionaries and 
other ready reference books where we can speedily locate 
facts we want to know. 

We have left behind and abandoned thousands of things 
which impede our progress in a fast flying world, where any 
resistance makes us lose our place in the eternal race to— 
to—wherever we are headed. 

Many of us still carry a lot of mental trash which im- 
pedes our progress more than whiskers, petticoats, long- 
tailed coats and corsets. When I saw the old chap with his 


long coat and chin spinach, I wondered if I were not carry- 
ing around some things I ought to ditch. 

Bigotry, for example. How many of us carry Bigotry 
to impede our mental progress! What matters it whether 
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your ancestors came from Urania and mine from Algebra? 

What’s the odds whether you were born south of the Mason 
and Dixon Line and I to the north? Is your nose any red- 
der because you live in the United States and I in Canada? 

Sneering at race, religion or nativity is bigotry which 
will impede the progress of any man who fosters it in his 
heart, handicapping him in the greatest race of this land of 
sin, sorrow, gum boils and saxophone players! The man 
who travels far in this latter day civilization must travel 
light. 

Grief is another piece of excess baggage. I once had a 
colored cook who wore black for two years after her mother 
died, so no one could say she was not “celebratin’ her 
mother’s death.”” A lot of us literally celebrate the death 
of a loved one, the loss of a leg, a wad of dollars or an 
aspiration. Our speed is too great to be bogged with dark, 
morbid grief. The man who travels fast must travel light. 

Remorse is the purple twin of black grief. In these days 
of apartment houses and limited space we have to keep our 
mental closets clean if we are to make room for the rapidly 
accumulating new joys and thrills. We do well to be 
sorry when we are guilty. But we must let our remorse 
crystalize into action, and reparation. Having done our 
best to right the wrong, we should forget it and be on our 
way. In a world of love, light and lilting laughter is no 
room for remorse. 

Bigotry, Grief and Remorse are the tripping triplets 
which have thrown many a man into the roadside ditch 
mob milled on their maddening march. 
The pace is hot. We must keep up or get stepped on. 
Many of us nurse these triplets in our bosoms to our 
detriment. 

You and I want to keep abreast of the times. We want 
as much money as the next fellow because we have inborn 
in us the fallacy that material things mean happiness. We 
want as much leisure as the next fellow because we hug 
the lunacy that it is in our playtime we get our joy. We 
want to keep abreast of the best thought of the age in which 
we live. Here we make our most dismal failure, because 
we attempt to carry into it the prejudices of our ancestors. 
We might as well try to wear their jim swinger coats and 
whiskers! 

Micks, Kikes, Chinks, Canucks, Rebels, Wops, Bohunks, 
Crackers, Greasers and what have you, are all appellations 
born of bigotry which will hold back any man. He uses 
them only when the prejudices which bred them are in his 
heart. 

As I tap these words out on the machine I am thinking 
of my own silly prejudices and being ashamed of them. 
Not enough ashamed to be remorseful or to grieve, but 
shamed sufficiently to toss this excess baggage aside and 
try to keep up with the pace of modernism. 

Tama pretty old bird, but being old is one thing and 
feeling old quite another. Feeling old retards progress! 
To show how very young I am, I plan to buy a harmonica 
when I go to lunch and start in learning to play it! 

Better think over your own excess baggage, friend of 
mine! 

















Shall Decent Minded People Control the Theatre? 


Shall the Uast Majority Control, or Shall the Morons? 


Calling the 


Bluff of the Producers of Stupid and Vulgar Plays 
By GEORGE REID ANDREWS, D. D. 


Executive Director, CyuRCH AND Drama Association, New York City 


HERE there is a demand 

there will be a supply. 

Members of the Kiwanis 

clubs of America will 
readily assent to this principle in busi- 
ness. It is just as true in the realm of 
the drama. If there is a demand for 
the sordid and salacious there will be a 
supply. If there is an organized de- 
mand for the fine and worth-while 
play and picture, we have proven to 
our satisfaction that there too will be a 
supply. We have been told by the 
producers of vulgar and profane plays 
that they are giving the public what it 
wants. There is without doubt a pub- 
lic for their product but there is another 
public with whom we are in contact 
who have been driven from the theatre 
by these vendors of mediocrity and 
filth. District Attorney Banton of 
New York City was not far wrong 
when he said that fully eighty per cent 
of the people of New York want the 
decent and wholesome play. The ques- 
tion before us is this: Shall the mi- 
nority of morons control our theatre or 
shall the decent minded citizens, who 
are a vast majority, take charge? 


Great Demand for Plays of Artistic 
and Cultural Ment 


The producers of stupid and vulgar 
plays are incapable of doing anything 
better and they would have us believe 
that plays of a better sort cannot suc- 
ceed. We are calling their bluff. We 
have proven that there is an audience 
for plays of artistic and cultural merit 
and which have the element of human 
charm and appeal, provided the play- 
goer can be given disinterested and re- 
liable information about such produc- 
tions without the exaggerations of com- 
mercial agents. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
made the first experiments over the 
radio in his Sunday afternoon question 
and answer period. Frora time to time 
during the last three years he has men- 
tioned a few plays about which there 
could be no question as to their artistic 
and cultural value and the:results care- 
fully noted at the box office. Without 
an exception the plays in question 
picked up in rapid fashion and had 
long and successful runs. We were 
told that the church’s recommendation 
of a play would kill it. Well, it simply 


is not true. Dr. Cadman is besieged 
by producers on Broadway to say just 
a word approving their play. Being 
Dr. Cadman’s Lieutenant, as Chairman 
of the Drama Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 











George Reid Andrews, D.D. 


America, and as Executive Director of 
the Church and Drama Association of 
which he is President, I have much 
work to handle tactfully these besieg- 
ing producers and agents of plays 
good, bad and worse. 


Service to Play-Goers 


The principle once established, we 
have carried it farther and are system- 
atically recommending plays and pic- 
tures, through a weekly bulletin, to a 
large and growing membership and to 
the churches which quote our recom- 
mendations on their weekly calendars 
and bulletin boards. If members of 
the Kiwanis clubs of the country wish 
to subscribe to this bulletin they can 
do so by sending one dollar to the 
Church and Drama Association, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York. We are 
told that it is of great value to the 
out-of-towner who thereby has in ad- 
vance reliable information regarding 
the best plays in New York before ar- 
rival and is saved from wasting his 
time and money at the shows palmed 
off on the unsuspecting play-goer by 
the agencies having tickets to sell irre- 
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spective of the merits of the perform- 
ance. 


Breaking Down Stupid Antagonism 
between the Church and Drama 


Thus we serve the public who wants 
to see worth-while plays, we throw the 
united support of the churches on the 
side of wholesome drama on the stage 
and screen, we break down the stupid 
antagonism between the church and the 
theatre, but best of all, we give heart 
and courage to the men and women of 
ideals in the dramatic profession who, 
before we began our activities, were 
well nigh discouraged. We have no 
doubt whatever that through the align- 
ment of the best elements in the theatre 
and the wise and constructive leader- 
ship of the churches we shall be able 
to change the dramatic climate of 
America. It works out this way: play- 
wrights, producers and actors are com- 
ing forward to write, produce and act 
for this organized demand expressed 
through the Church and Drama Asso- 
ciation. If there are producers who 
are not amenable to this strong social 
demand the policeman is on hand to 
take care of them, driven into action by 
the public sentiment thus created which 
is the condition of all effective law en- 
forcement. 


Not Censors 


We are not setting ourselves up as 
censors to dictate to people what plays 
they shall and shall not see. We 
simply tell them what plays they may 
see to advantage. We know that we 
shall be judged by our fruits. If we 
advise our members to see plays which 
are dull and stupid even though in- 
spired by a worthy purpose, we know 
that they will not take our advice very 
long; if on the other hand they learn 
that we can be depended upon to guide 
them to the entertaining and artistical- 
ly worth-while play, more and more 
they will rely on our judgment. In 
viewing a play we try always to keep in 
mind the multitudes who wish to go to 
the theatre for a wholesome evening of 
entertainment and not trust too much 
to the professional critic or the sophisti- 
cated few. Great skili is required to 
avoid the pitfalls which beset us on 
every hand but we have weathered the 

(Turn to page 649) 
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Use—Not Abuse—Reserve Membership 


ESERVE membership is probably less understood by 
our clubs than any other class and, therefore, many 
clubs are not making use of this form of membership 

in a manner than can help to strengthen their personnel. 

There are a few clubs, however, that, ignorantly or 
intentionally, misuse reserve membership and elect to this 
class of membership in a manner that is contrary to the 
provisions of our Constitution and By-Laws. This weak- 
ens rather than strengthens their membership. 

Last year our clubs were urged to maintain a maximum 
membership both in quantity and in quality in order that 
they might have a maximum of representative leadership. 
Again this year this matter is emphasized in the policy of 
increasing the membership of established clubs. Because 
reserve membership, when rightly used, can be a real means 
to this end, I bring this class of membership afresh to the 
attention of our leaders, even though I made some ref- 
erence to it in the October issue of the Magazine under the 
topic “Understand Kiwanis Membership.” 

Reserve membership is provided in order to conserve for 
Kiwanis some tried and true Kiwanians who through 
change of vocational activity would otherwise cease to be 
members. Its intention is not to provide for the continua- 
tion of the membership of every Kiwanian. Its purpose is 
to provide a membership relation for acceptable former 
active Kiwanians pending the time when they may again 
be elected to active membership. It is not intended to pro- 
vide a means for increasing membership through the elec- 
tion of those who have never been members of Kiwanis 
clubs. Only those who have formerly been active members 
of some Kiwanis club are eligible to reserve membership. 

There are two groups of former active Kiwanians who 
may be elected to reserve membership. The first consists 
of those active members whose membership has been ended 
through their removal to other cities and who cannot be 
elected to active membership by the club in the new city 
because their classifications for active membership are filled. 
The club in the city to which the former active Kiwanian 
has removed is under no necessity to elect such a member 
to reserve membership. Such action is wholly a matter for 
that club to decide ; a former active member of another club 
is not automatically eligible to reserve membership in a 
club of a different city any more than to active membership. 
However, if the club upon investigation finds that such a 
Kiwanian is a man worthy of consideration for active mem- 
bership, the club may well seriously consider, if his classifi- 
cation in active membership is filled, the advisability of 
electing him to reserve membership, pending the time when 
the classification for active membership may be open. Un- 
less he is considered suitable for active membership, he 
should certainly not be elected to reserve membership. 

The second group of former active members eligible to 
reserve membership consists of those who lose their active 
membership through changing their vocational activities, 
even though they do not remove from the city where they 


have been members of a Kiwanis club. Of course, if the 
classifications for active membership under their new lines 
of business or profession are open, they must be continued 
as active members. However, if there are no openings in 
active membership under their classifications, the club is 
privileged to determine whether they shall be granted re- 
serve membership or not. The basis for such decision 
should be as in the case of the other group, whether 
through their former membership in the club, the men have 
proven themselves thoroughly worthy of active member- 
ship. If so, they should be elected to reserve membership, 
pending the time when. they may enjoy again active mem- 
bership under their new classifications. 

When classifications in active membership become open, 
to which reserve members are eligible, their reserve mem- 
bership automatically ceases and those reserve members, 
who were formerly active members of the same club, must 
be restored to active membership, while it is optional with 
the club as to whether the reserve members who were 
formerly active members in other clubs, are elected to 
active membership. 

The spirit of the provision for reserve membership will 
best be carried out if this class of membership is looked 
upon as a means of relating a former active Kiwanian to 
a club on a sort of waiting list, pending the time when he 
may be elected to active membership. 

Only one reserve membership may be granted under a 
given classification according to the By-Laws. The wisdom 
of this provision is obvious. If there are two active mem- 
bers under a given classification, it is obvious that it will 
probably be a long time before even one reserve member 
may be elected to active membership in that classification. 
The By-Laws recognize that in some cases a most excep- 
tional Kiwanian who has given long years of service or 
exercised unusual leadership might be deprived of reserve 
membership because there is already one reserve member 
in his classification and, therefore, provision is made for 
the election of a second reserve member for a given classifi- 
cation under special circumstances and by permission of 
the Board of Trustees. It is obvious that to elect several 
reserve members under various classifications would mean 
a disproportion of reserve members because there would 
be little possibility of many such reserve members ever 
being elected to active membership. A Kiwanis club is 
composed of active, not reserve members. 

In the building up of membership in both quantity and 
quality, I hope that clubs will wisely use reserve member- 
ship. Rightly used, it can be a genuine help to conserving 
for Kiwanis certain loyal Kiwanians. 

Use—not abuse—reserve membership! 
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Yuletide 


By MARVIN W. KRIEGER 


MANAGER, AssociATION OF CoMMERCE, Quincy, ILLINOIS 
Honorary Mempser, Kiwanis Cius or Quincy 


HE most magic word of hu- 

man existence, love, seems to 

ever seek new ways of expres- 

sion. A _ brief study of its 
meaning does not disclose its deeper 
and hidden potentialities. It has proven 
magical in its tremendous influence and 
at times has even appeared paradoxi- 
cal. However, the whole system of hu- 
man philosophy is built upon love and 
its attributes, and it permits of no adul- 
teration in its ultimate meaning or re- 
sults. Man has given the philosophy 
of love, moods, yet these moods are 
purely the invention of finite minds 
ever seeking to interpret the heart of 
God, from whence this great philoso- 
phy originates. The whole biological 
scheme of things is predicated upon 
love and its attending struggles. Love 
actuates the world, the whole cosmos; 
and while it has ever sought new ex- 
pressions, or old ones recurring, it re- 
mained for Bethlehem, Gethsemane 
and Calvary to accurately interpret the 
purest philosophy known to man and, 
perhaps, even the gods. Love is the 
rarest of symphonies, ever true in tonal 
beauty and rare indeed in harmony. In 
the last analysis, love is gzving. The 
giving of self in service, or the giving 
of gifts, is simply the practical expres- 
sion of love, and whenever possible the 
fanciful finite mind embellishes the 
event with emotion, the elixir of life. 
The human heart glorifies love in the 
pursuit of happiness. Kindness, cour- 
tesy, loyalty, chivalry, sacrifice—car- 
ing for others as you would have them 
care for you and treating them accord- 
ingly—all, like happiness, are at- 
tributes of love. Love teaches us the 
philosophy of the extra mile, for in do- 
ing or giving more than is required, 
therein is love beautifully exemplified ; 
and strangely enough, this is the com- 
position of the spirit of Christmas, and 
Christmas is the celebration of the 
birth and the exemplification of God on 
earth, in a most unusually esthetic set- 
ting of infinite wisdom and interest in 
mankind. 

The Liege Lord of Christmas is 
Santa Claus—another Knight of the 
Holy Grail; a Pippa passing along the 
corridors of life, exuberant with the 
joy of the flowers and birds, dispelling 
fear and sorrow. Christmas reaches 
deep into the hidden wells of inherent 


human goodness where dwells the In- 
finite. 

The spirit of Christmas is a glorious 
giving, and giving sweetens the human 
heart. Without this spirit, the world 
would wreck on the rocks of its own 
commercialistic futilities and dogmatic 
bromides. 

Fanciful and fantastic Christmas, 
with its glittering array of tinsel and 
joyous lights of rainbow hue, is tender 
and wistful in its appeal and childlike 
in its philosophy and mysterious lore. 
The thrilling anticipation of being re- 
membered, though unmindful of the in- 
trinsic value of the gift, quickens the 
pulse-beat of the world and lifts us 
from prosaic commercialism to the land 
of the fairies, mystic reindeers, and 
jolly old St. Nick. Yuletide is the 
great leveler of human hearts, hum- 
bling the mighty and enthroning the 
pure democracy of childhood ; cheering 
the burdened, soothing the anguished 
brow; raising hope, and molding the 
kinship of God and man by sacrifice 
and thoughtfulness of others. The 
spirit of Christmas is the heart of God 
transposed to the heart of man, and 
strangely in tune with the Infinite. At 
Christmas we are forgiving, and the 
spirit of forgiveness is the great puri- 
fier of the soul of man; it lifts the 
smoke screen of pretense and sham 
and leaves the soul in its original ele- 
ment of love in which it was created; 
we revert to type, and divinely so. The 








hungry heart of man, ever seeking the 
Holy Grail, draws nigh unto the heart 
of God at Christmas. This seeking 
bestirs the imagination, and thus we set 
up our imagery and enrich it with 
symbolism and intriguing lore; so we 
find the realm of Santa Claus a veri- 
table kingdom, with its mystic votaries 
well entrenched in the hearts of the 


world. Santa’s kingdom is one of love 
and simple beauty, with treasured 


symbols more alluring than those of 
the Arabian nights. Santa’s hosts bear 
few banners, yet the charm of his 
“Christmas Eve” is the rarest master- 
piece of art and he has painted his pic- 
ture so true, so deftly blending fairy 
mysticism and life’s realism, that even 
a child mistakes it not. 

Christmas, merry Christmas! with 
its evergreen, symbolic of immortality ; 
its red from the heart of Christ; star- 
light—of divine sentinels of the 
Heavens, watching o’er rolling hills 
wrapt in a mantle of white. The night 
is pensive and silent and holds a spirit 
of sweet expectancy as if the world 
waited reverently for a burst of Heav- 
enly voices from the sky, singing 
“Peace on earth, good will toward 
men’; and then—from across the 
snow, glorious resonant notes of chim- 
ing bells from distant steeples are 
wafted through the night. Merry little 
lights, laughing through wreaths of 
holly, bid welcome from windowsill ; 
while happy faces beam in firelight of 
logs crackling on open hearth ; o’erhead 
white-berried mistletoe is artfully hid- 
den to ensnare love’s greeting—a kiss. 
The Christmas tree bespangled with 
flashing ornaments, colored lights and 
sticks of striped candy, and crowned 
with a bright shining angel, stands in 
the midst of bundles, all tagged with 
Santa’s very own cards; and there are 
festoons of red and green rising and 
falling in graceful patterns about the 
room. Outside, the merry tinkle of 
sleighbells on the crisp cold air an- 
nounces someone gliding — swiftly 
through the night on happiness mission 
bound, with packages of tissue, red rib- 
bons and a sprig of holly. And then, 
—from beneath the window, voices of 
loving friends raise the strains of the 
sweet old carol, “Silent Night, Holy 
Night.” 

"Tis Christmas, magic Christmas! 
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Kite Tazt/s 

A survey of Kiwanis activities over the continent shows 
that too often Kiwanis clubs have become the tail of some 
other kite instead of devoting attention to objectives 
peculiarly Kiwanian. 

No matter how good the work, the tendency is to be 
deplored because it is injurious to both kite and tail. There 
is a movement in Ourtown for antidisestablishmentarianism 
and an organization working for it called the Ourtown 
Antidisestablishmentarians. The Kiwanis club feels that 
the city requires more antidisestablishmentarianism. So it 
works an antidisestablishmentarian speaker into one of its 
meetings to tell of the work his organization is doing. Then 
the Kiwanis club agrees to make a heavy contribution to 
the cause of antidisestablishmentarianism and does so, 
annually. 

What happens? The movement having been financed, 
the antidisestablishmentarians turn the work over to a 
salaried executive and the Kiwanis club points with pride 
to the work they are doing. Like the old lady who pushed 
her husband into the well, each organization leans back 
and says, “Well, thank goodness that chore is chored!” 

The biggest return obtained by Kiwanians on their work 
on the several objectives of Kiwanis is the reaction on 
themselves as a result of their personal contact with an 
under-privileged child, a farmer, a voter. While money 
is a necessary part of Kiwanis work, it is secondary, not 
primary. Personal service is the primary thought in Ki- 
wanis work. There is such a variety of choice in our five 
objectives that every Kiwanian may find in them an outlet 
for his energies. 

Merely to finance some other movement, no matter how 
good, is not the true spirit of Kiwanis. Check service is 
not ideal service. To support some other movement by 
financial contribution deprives that movement of its initia- 
tive and is a duplication of effort. 

If some already established organization is doing some 
part of the work outlined in a Kiwanis objective, it is the 
duty of that club to major on some other work and not lap 
over on the labors of the other organization. 


sD 


Isn't it odd that so many iron wills are made of 
pig tron? 
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The Dance 


District conventions are over. We judge the future by 
the past, so our retrospective view of the conventions this 
year will be worth while for those in charge next year. 

Several times the big ball characteristic of district con- 
ventions was held on the last night. This worked against 
the success of the dance as it invariably cut down the 
attendance. 

There is a homing instinct in every human. When a 
convention is definitely closed there is a tendency for every 
one to head homeward at once. 


In each district are many towns not large enough ade- 
quately to house a convention. This condition should not 
deprive such towns of the Kiwanis inspiration engendered 
by gatherings of out-of-town Kiwanians. 

The solution is to have district trustees and other groups, 
meet, whenever railway facilities make it possible, in Ki- 
wanis towns too small to entertain the district convention. 
Thus the smaller city feels it is part of the general scheme 
of things in the district. 

This year a few conventions were held in schoolrooms 
and other auditoriums where smoking is prohibited. As 
usual, the presiding officers from time to time had to send 
out to the steps to bring in the smokers when their votes 
were needed to decide important matters. Men deliberate 
more happily when they can smoke. Permit it wherever 
possible. 

<8 De 


Kiwanis is a telescope which brings acquaint- 
ances so close they become friends. 
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-Announcements 


Permission to make an announcement has wrecked more 
Kiwanis programs than any other one thing. Nothing is 
so great a deterrent to regular attendance as programs 
which run over the specified time. Business and profes- 
sional men make their engagements to be certain places at 
certain times. They come willingly to that Kiwanis club 
which closes on time regardless of anything. Where they 
are held five, ten, fifteen minutes beyond closing time, they 
will not come when they have to make close connections 
for other engagements. 

Speakers asked to deliver a message are told that they 
may have twenty, twenty-five or thirty minutes in which to 
give their talk. They prepare the talk to fit the time given, 
and it is discourteous to ask them to deliver it in less. 

Frequently a committee chairman asks permission to 
make an announcement. A member asks to call the club’s 
attention to some civic need. The representative of some 
movement in which he is interested asks permission to 
speak of it. Rarely if ever do they consider the speaker 
who is to follow them. 

For some mysterious reason these people always ask 
permission to speak before the speaker has made his talk. 
Then they ride their particular hobby until the speaker’s 
time is encroached upon to the extent of making him 
nervous and his speech spoiled by being shortened. 

No man should ever be given permission to make an- 
nouncements before the speaker. If the announcement 
must be made at that time, the president should tell the 
announcer to write it out to be read by the secretary. If 
he insists on doing it himself, he should be made to wait 
until the speaker of the day is through. 

An announcement which cannot be written out in a few 
words should be submitted to the board, anyway. If it 
requires a speech to put it over, it can wait until a business 
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meeting of the club. If it is very important, the members 
will stay to hear it after the speaker has finished. Under 
no circumstances should the speaker’s time be broken in on 
and the membership disappointed in his talk because some 
man “wants to make an announcement.” 
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All that stands between some people and the 
top of the ladder is the ladder. 
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How (ome? 


A Kiwanis club of two hundred members wanted to give 
a minstrel show. The chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee sent out a reply postal card asking if the Kiwanian 
could sing, dance, had any experience in theatricals, could 
take a part if assigned. 

One-third of the membership was not courteous enough 
to reply. This was inexcusable as the reply card was ad- 
dressed and each question so worded that a single word 
would answer. 

Of the one hundred and thirty-three who answered, only 
twenty-one had any talent to offer for the entertainment 
of their fellows! One only acknowledged that he had no 
talent but was willing to do anything assigned to him. He 
was a wonderful example of Kiwanis spirit. 

One hundred and eleven men acknowledged they could 
do nothing to entertain others. One hundred and seventy- 
nine men out of two hundred owned up by indirection that 
although they expected to be entertained by others, they 
had made no attempt to be entertaining themselves. 

Kiwanians are not inclined to make business the one 
objective of life. They are above the average in being 
helpful and desirous of mixing business with a bit of re- 
laxation. Yet ninety per cent of them admit they are 
helpless when it comes to adding a bit of pleasure to the 
lives of others. 

Is it possible that ninety per cent of the people in the 
world devote themselves entirely to the chase after money 
with the idea that they can buy happiness with it? Was 
this club an exception? It is a club in a large city where 
ordinarily entertainment is bought. Are men who live in 
the smaller cities more dependent on themselves for enter- 
tainment, and is talent more plentiful there? Does city 
dwelling deprive men of the power of entertaining ? 

There is no particular answer to the problem presented. 
One can but feel that this condition is the height of some- 

thing or other. Each must figure for himself just what 
it is! 
QD: 
Some fellows think going to the country club 
and luring a caddy is under-privileged child work. 


8D: 
Talent 


Genius is proverbially temperamental. Artists of all 
kinds ; singers, instrumentalists or elocutionists are invited 
to Kiwanis clubs to entertain. Rarely are they compen- 
sated for their efforts. Their only reward is the apprecia- 
tion of their hearers. 

That Kiwanis club which gives scant attention to its 
performers never gets the best there is in them. No per- 
former can do his best during a hum of chatter. 

This is a purely selfish viewpoint, however. The better, 
more Kiwanis-spirited viewpoint is that a Kiwanian at the 
meeting of his club is as much a host as if in his own home. 
The true Kiwanis spirit is to show the same hospitality and 
consideration to a guest of the club as to a guest in the 
home. 

Talented people who come to the club to give of their 
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best are entitled to the courtesy of attention. That Ki- 
wanian who tells a story or carries on a business conversa- 
tion with his table neighbor while an unpaid artist is trying 
to entertain the club, is guilty of gross discourtesy. 

The entertainment part of the program is short. It may 
not be enjoyed by some particular Kiwanian, but it is not 
fair that he should be discourteous to the performer or de- 
stroy the pleasure of other Kiwanians by needless and heed- 
less inattention while the artist is doing what he can to 
make the meeting more enjoyable. 

Both amateur and professional entertainers meet each 
other frequently on various programs in their town. Quick 
to resent inattention and lack of appreciation, they ex- 
change experiences. A Kiwanis club cannot long hope 
to receive free services of those who find it discourteous. 


+o D. 


Would propaganda for soft rubber telegraph 
poles along highways be a worth-while Kiwanis 
objective? 

CD 


Home 


Labor turnover is one of the biggest problems faced by 
the manufacturer or the owner of any sort of an industry, 
farm, factory or mercantile establishment. Education of 
new employes is a leak difficult to stop. 

‘ The best cure for labor turnover in any industry is to 
induce employes to buy a home. The purchase of a home 
makes for permanency. The lure of other places which 
is the hope of higher wages, fails when dangled before the 
eyes of a home owner. 

His little garden plot, his children playing in the yard, 
the pride of possession, all make for permanency, efficiency 
and the increased interest which looks towards increased 
wages. 

The home is linked with chains of steel to the partial 
payment plan of home buying. There has never been a 
better help towards home ownership than the building and 
loan companies so popular all over this continent. 

The Canadian figures are not at hand at the moment 
but those of the United States are typical of both coun- 
tries and will serve. 

Sixteen hundred thousand homes or about sixteen hun- 
dred homes per day were built or bought through funds 
supplied by the 12,710 building and loan associations of 
the United States in 1927. The associations have a com- 
bined membership of 11,305,000, with the average savings 
held per member at $624.72. Residential building was 
well maintained throughout 1927, being only 4 per cent 
less than in 1926. The total mortgage loans made by the 
combined associations in the year was $2,110,600,000. The 
amortized loan, with its weekly or monthly payments, which 
pays the loan out in eleven years, has proved attractive to 
the average wage earner as a means of becoming a home 
owner. 

Kiwanis clubs have always been active in Americaniza- 
tion and Canadianization of new comers to these two lands 
of plenty and promise. As an adjunct to this education 
and encouragement of new citizens, the building and loan 
idea could be well coupled. The owning of a home is so 
far from the minds of many European immigrants that 
they do not aspire to it. An explanation of how building 
and loan associations work would instill into the minds of 
many of these the ambition to own a home. 

These people have demonstrated restlessness by leaving 
their native lands and coming to this continent. That 
same spirit of restlessness is apt to move them on again, 
once they are here. An anchor to windward in the way 
of a partial payment home would do much for their benefit 
and their employers’ benefit by making them stay put! 
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Reports of Efficiency Contest for 1927 
IV. Tujunga, California, Winner in White Division 


Preface 

HE Tujunga Kiwanis club is 

one of the smaller groups i 

the International organization 

but its entire membership is 
intensely interested in all the club’s 
activities and every member has con- 
tributed largely in time and effort to 
club functioning throughout the year. 
Tujunga is not a large community and 
is comparatively new so that a large 
portion of the activities of the Kiwanis 
club have been devoted to community 
building and civic progress, an activity 
which we believe is thoroughly in ac- 
cord with the principles of Kiwanis. 
Some of the activities outlined in this 
report are continuations of work started 
in preceding years—others are new 
projects. Everything contained in this 
report, however, has been accomplished 
by the efficient labor of every member 
of the club, and the report is presented 
as evidence of close coéperation and 
effective effort of the Kiwanians in 
Tujunga. 

I. Pustic AFFrarrs 

Community Beautification: Believ- 
ing that efforts towards community 
beautification would be of particular 
advantage the club started out the 
year’s work with an attempt to stimu- 
late tree and shrub planting and other 
work of this nature. An invitation was 
issued to each organization in the city 
to send representatives to a meeting 
called by the Kiwanis club to discuss 
the project in detail. All of the organ- 
izations responded and a number of 
mass meetings were held at which tree 
planting and community beautification 
experts spoke and the problems in- 
volved were discussed. 

As a result of the interest shown and 
on request from the Kiwanis club, the 
Tujunga city council appointed a park 
commission of five members, three of 
whom were Kiwanians, to carry on the 
work started. In addition to stimulat- 
ing general community interest the 
members of the club set an example in 
work of this nature, with the result 
that the average planting by Ki- 
wanians was four and one-third fruit 
trees, seven ornamental trees, twelve 
and one-half shrubs and fifteen feet of 
hedge. One-third of the members 
planted an average of 900 square feet 
of new lawn each. In the early spring 
and in December a large quantity of 
poppy seed, African daisy seed and as- 
sorted wild flower seed was purchased 


and distributed to club members and 
home owners throughout the com- 
munity, who were urged to plant the 
seed in their front yards or in vacant 
lots. The result of this campaign has 
been very effective and will be increas- 
ingly so. 

Under-Privileged Child Work: (a) 
Perhaps the principal work carried on 
under this head has been that in con- 
nection with the Boy Scout movement. 
The work in this district is sponsored 
by the Kiwanis club and the club also 
actS aS Sponsor to one of the troops. 
A budget of $600 was raised by the 
club for scout work during the year. 
Members of the club serve on the Dis- 
trict Board of Control and out of a 
membership of thirty-three, ten Ki- 
wanians are actively engaged in work 
with the scouts. Transportation has 
been furnished to ten overnight and 
week-end camps and_ seven public 
courts of honor have been held with as 
high as 250 in attendance. Boy Scouts 
have also been guests at the luncheon 
meetings where they were presented 
with merit badges and other insignia 
of efficiency. A cabin in the Big 
Tujunga Canyon, valued at $600, was 
purchased and partially furnished for 
the use of both Boy and Girl Scouts. 





HIS is the last of the winning re- 

ports of the 1927 Efficiency Contest 
for the Gold, Silver, Blue and White 
Divisions. In the September issue the 
report of the Kiwanis Club of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, appeared as the 
winner in the Gold Division; the Oc- 
tober issue contained the report of the 
Kiwanis Club of Englewood, Chicago, 
Illinois, winner in the Silver Division; 
in the November issue was published 
the report of the Kiwanis Club of 
Marietta, Ohio, winner in the Blue 
Division; and accompanying ts the re- 
port of the Kiwanis Club of Tujunga, 
California, winner in the White Divi- 
ston. 

All reports cover the activities of 
the clubs during the calendar year of 
1927. 

The rules governing the 1928 Effi- 
ciency Contest have already been 
matled to the member clubs, and it is 
desired that every club will submit tts 
report to tts district governor not later 
than February 15, 1929, in accordance 
with the rules. 

—Eprtor. 
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(b) During the summer milk was 
furnished for the children in attend- 
ance at the summer health school con- 
ducted by the Los Angeles County 
eae Association. 

c) A number of school children 
ha parents were unable to provide 
for them were furnished free dental 
service through the Kiwanis club. 

(d) On Christmas afternoon a party 
was given for all children of the com- 
munity under fourteen years of age at 
a local theatre, club members using 
their cars to bring the children to the 
theatre. Nine reels of high class films 
were shown, the children had a per- 
sonal chat with Santa Claus and were 
given candy, nuts and apples. After 
the party the children were taken home 
and a large number of filled stockings 
were distributed to children who were 
unable to attend. Christmas stockings 
were also taken to the Strickland Home 
for Boys in Eagle Rock. 

(e) The third annual community 
Father and Son Banquet was sponsored 
by the Kiwanis club and a large group 
of men and boys were present to enjoy 
the musical program and talks made 
during the evening. 

Easter Sunrise Service: For the 
fourth time the club sponsored an 
Easter sunrise service on the summit of 
Mt. McGroarty. The road and ap- 
proaches to the permanent cross at the 
summit were put in good condition 
through the efforts of the club and 
members took part in the services and 
furnished cars to carry visitors to the 
mountain top. 

Members in Public Service: Two 
Kiwanians served on the city council 
during the year, one was a ‘member of 
the school board, one was city treasur- 
er, one served on the city planning com- 
mission and three on the city park com- 
mission. In addition to this public 
service practically all of the members 
took an active interest in community 
affairs of various kinds. 

Publicity: Members of the Kiwanis 
club, through attendance at Kiwanis 
and other functions where songs about 
the city were sung, have brought the 
name of the community before a large 
number of people. The club spon- 
sored a full evening’s entertainment of 
local talent over radio station KGFH, 
including a talk by the club president 
on some of the objectives of the club 
and of Kiwanis International. A com- 
plete report of club activities has been 
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made through newspaper articles which 
have been clipped and preserved in the 
form of a scrap book. 

Charitable Work: Although the 
Tujunga club has made no attempt to 
become known as a charitable institu- 
tion, considerable impetus has been 
given charity work through the lending 
of club support to other organizations. 
The Service Club, a charity organiza- 
tion composed of representatives of all 
the civic groups in the community, has 
been supported by the club in various 
ways through cash donations and the 
rendering of personal service by club 
members. The sum of twenty-five dol- 
lars was donated by the club to the Red 
Cross Mississippi Valley flood relief 
fund. 

II. 


The average attendance for the year 
was 98.48 per cent. There were 33 
out of the 52 regular meetings at which 
the club had a record of 100 per cent 
attendance and at 12 of these meetings 
all the members were present at the 
home club. Figuring the average at- 
tendance for the year according to the 
rules of the International attendance 
contest, with 75 per cent given to the 
ten weeks’ intensive period B gives an 
average for the year of 99.52 per cent. 
There were 21 members who had a per- 
fect attendance record for the year. 
Following is a chart showing the at- 


ATTENDANCE 


subjects which the club members were 
particularly interested in. The interest 
the programs have held for the mem- 
bers is shown in the attendance record 
for the year. In addition to outside 
speakers there have been five minute 
talks each week by the chairman of the 
day, committee reports and _ other 
special. features. Singing has been 
particularly stressed at the meetings. 


The following speakers and subjects 
have been among those heard by the 
club for the year: Laurance L. Hill, 
Publicity Director for the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, “Pioneer 
Boosters of California”; George C. 
Bunton, Burbank Kiwanian, “Respon- 
sibilities of a Kiwanian”’; Fred L. 
Porter, Lieutenant Governor of Divi- 
sion III, “Division Work’; Rev. 
Clifford Cole, Glendale Kiwanian, 
“Citizenship”; Jack Worsley, High- 
land Park Kiwanian, “The Soul of 
Business”; Harry James, radio an- 
nouncer, “A Sense of Humor’; A. G. 
Grumere, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, “Five Essentials of Success” ; 
Hall Rathbun, Lankershim Kiwanian, 
“Business Standards”; Howard A. 
Campion, principal Frank Wiggins 
Trade School, Los Angeles, ““Vocation- 
al Education”; Dr. Ernest G. Bashor, 
Los Angeles Kiwanian, “A Chemically 
Pure Kiwanian” ; Charles Milliken, at- 
torney, “Discouragement of Litiga- 


tendance by weeks and months tion’; Dr. Karl S. Knopf, archaeolo- 
throughout the year. gist, “Business Men of Long Ago”; 
Attendance Chart 
Month Ist wk. 2nd wh. 3rd wk. 4th wh. Sth wk. Average 
M A M A M a ne ee M A % 
Jan. St Oe” Sh ie es en eee 98.44 
Feb. A... F.... Se Bay tees, Ce, Beau ae 100.00 
Mar. 38.) SR a ee ee eee! ae 100.00 
Apr. 92 i ee BS Bri Ss oo SS SE: - SS 
May $2 BR: BB SR wr SES aa ee 98.43 
June 92> BF 99 88 3 S62 OR 98.43 
July oo oe ae. oe we ee oe Oe OS SE 96.89 
Aug. Se: SU SS Oh Se a. SO: SS 96.96 
Sept. oo ae oe ee ee ee oe, ee 96.36 
Oct. a3) ee ee ee ee ee ee 100.00 
Nov. he... ew. Se ES cee ee 96.87 
Dec. ao ./ eo: eee Seo ae ae Sa BS Be 99.39 
ADEE: FO DAs ti Ei 0 hig 6 GEO eRe 0 08 98.48% 
pe ee” Sra TT eer ree 100.00% 
(Note: The letters M and A in the above chart stand for membership and 
attendance on the weeks noted.) 
III. ProGram AND SOCIAL Walter G. Blossom, Southern Cali- 


ACTIVITIES 


Speakers and Subjects: A definite 
plan of budgeting the subjects to be 
discussed before the club was made at 
the beginning of the year and speakers 
selected far enough in advance to be 
certain of getting the speaker desired to 
present a given subject. Kiwanians 
have been used as speakers whenever 
possible and the program for the year 
was well rounded, touching on the more 
important Kiwanis activities as well as 


fornia Edison Co., “Light” ; C. Rankin 


Barnes, South Pasadena Kiwanian, 
“International Relations’; H. B. 
Lynch, president Haines Canyon 


Water’ Co., “Boulder Canyon Dam 
Project” ; Leroy Dawson, disabled vet- 
eran, “Wooden Legs and How to Keep 
Them in High Gear” ; W. R. Hoefflin, 
Assistant Manager Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., “Life Insurance 
and Wills’; L. H. Myers, Secretary 
Glendale Chamber of Commerce, 
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“Southern California’; Dr. H. F. 
Klopp, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, “Social Tendencies”; R. A. 
East, Automobile Club of Southern 
California, “Automobile Legislation” ; 
Lon. J. Haddock, realtor, “My Trip 
Around the World”; H. S. McKay, 
Sales Manager, Foster & Kleiser, 
“What Price Advertising?’; Col. 
Perry M. Weidner, “National De- 
fense’”; Roscoe Goodcell, “China”; 
Rev. Stuart McLennen, “Lindbergh’s 
Landing in Paris”; Alfred Cookman, 
naturalist, “Wild, Weird Birds of 
California”; Frederick Bustell, ‘“Cor- 
nerstones of the Nation’; John 
Hooper, President, Canadian-American 
Tourist Association, “Canada” ; Stuart 
McKeon, banker, “Mexico”; Major J. 
Carl Shindler, “Building of an Amer- 
ican”; Dr. Walter C. Buckner, “Hide 
Bound”; E. W. Edwards, Van Nuys 
Kiwanian, “Kiwanis Fellowship” ; 
Stanley Sutton, Los Angeles County 
Probation Department, “Juvenile 
Problems”; Roger S. Page, “Early 
Days in the Tujunga Valley.” 

The Sinawik Club: Wives of mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis club have con- 
tinued an organization formed two 
years ago and now known as the Sina- 
wik (Kiwanis spelled backwards) 
Club. The organization meets month- 
ly for social and business sessions. The 
ladies have an aunual custom of hold- 
ing a Valentine party in February to 
celebrate the club’s birthday and the 
affair this year was particularly en- 
joyable. 

Social Affairs: Although the social 
activities of the club have not been 
many during the year they have been 
very enjoyable. Included in the list 
were several evening parties at which 
dancing, games and card playing were 
enjoyed, and to which the Kiwanians 
and their friends were invited. The 
annual installation banquet was the 
most elaborate affair of the year. 
Ladies and friends of the club members 
were guests and A. Heber Winder, 
Past International Trustee, was the 
speaker of the evening. A report of 
the year’s activities was made by the 
outgoing president and the new officers 
were installed by the lieutenant gov- 
ernor. 

Committee Functioning: Much of 
the activity which has been accom- 
plished by the club during the year has 
been due to the unusual efficiency with 
which each committee functioned. 
Several of the committees were com- 
bined and the members in every case 
discharged the duties of both the com- 
bined committees effectively. Monthly 
written committee reports were made to 
the board of directors and were handed 
in to the president at the luncheon 
meeting on the day the board met. 

(Turn to page 641) 
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Pennsylvania 


HE Pennsylvania District Convention at 

Uniontown, September 24-26, was in 
keeping with the traditions of the district 
and its many splendid past conventions in 
respect to Kiwanis accomplishments, attend- 
ance and social activities. 

The reports praised the Uniontown club 
for the manner in which it handled details 
and the smoothness with which the program 
was executed. In addition to the dele- 
gates, visitors and district officers, there 
were in attendance, International President 
O, Samuel Cummings, International Trustee 
William J. Carrington, Past International 
President Ralph A. Amerman, and Past Dis- 
trict Governors J. Hayden Oliver, Herbert 
A. Moore and Ellwood J. Turner. 

Reports of all the committees were sub- 
mitted in writing and also the reports of the 
lieutenant governors. International Presi- 
dent Cummings spoke on “A Year of Ag- 
gressive Promotion in Kiwanis.” Mention 
was made of appointments to International 
committees from Pennsylvania, including 
Dr. Horatio W. Gass of the Committee on 
Good Will and Grievances, Dr. John T. 
MacDonald as member of the Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child, and C. Pinkney 
Jones as Chairman of the Committee on Efh- 
ciency Contest. 

During the first day’s session there came 
before the convention the proposed amend- 
ments to the district by-laws; the Scranton 
amendment in reference to the Pennsylvania 
Fund; the Altoona amendment with refer- 
ence to the reduction of the convention tax 
and the amendment 
with reference to the 


couver, B. C., club by International Trustee 
William J. Carrington, and its acceptance by 
Past Governor Ellwood Turner on behalf of 
the district; the presentation of an American 
Flag by the Kiwanis Club of Beaver Falls 
vy Frank H. Guppy, and its acceptance on 
behalf of the district by Stanley Newton; 
and the address of J. Cameron Beck, Direc- 
tor of Personnel of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

At the luncheon Harry C. White, Super- 
visor of Industrial Relations, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, New York, was 
the principal speaker. Following the 
luncheon the division conferences were held 
for the nomination of lieutenant governors. 

On Wednesday, International Trustee 
William J. Carrington addressed the con- 
vention, pointing to the work of the year and 
the need of the clubs to undertake all of the 
objectives that had been laid down by Ki- 
wanis International. 

At the Wednesday luncheon the Hon. Roy 
Yoke, Professor at the University of West 
Virginia, spoke on the subject of “The In- 
tangibles that Go to Make Up the Com- 
munity.” 

The entertainment program for the ladies 
included a religious concert on Sunday eve- 
ning, a garden party Monday afternoon, re- 
ception to the district governor and Mrs. 
Swaney Monday evening, a breakfast on 
Tuesday morning, luncheon and bridge and 
a shopping tour following, sightseeing on 
Wednesday, followed by luncheon and 
bridge at the Uniontown Country Club. 

The program of the district dinner in- 
cluded an address by Hon. John J. Cornwell, 


former Governor of West Virginia, musical 
selections by the Altoona Orchestra and Mrs. 
Irvin of Altoona, and the Pittsburgh, Phoe- 
nixville and Red Arrow Quartets. District 
Governor Swaney was presented with a set 
of flat silver, District Secretary Wells with 
a silver service, and District Treasurer 
Waxenfelter with a fine desk set. 

A golf tournament was held and among 
the 400 presents given away, the principal 
one, which should come in handy during the 
coming winter months, was a car of coal. 

A feature of Wednesday evening was a 
district ball at the Gallatin Gardens. 

Hazelton was recommended as the conven- 
tion city for 1929 and in the election of offi- 
cers the following were chosen: Governor, J. 
Belmont Mosser, Saint Marys; Secretary, 
Albert G. Geuder, Saint Marys; Treasurer, 
Jacob C. Fisher, Devon; Lieutenant Gover- 
nors, Rev. James W. Ramsey, Franklin; 
James A. Logan, McKeesport; Leonard B. 
Keck, Greensburg; Charles S. Donley, Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. William A. Hill, Reynoldsville ; 
Robert B. Gable, Altoona; Dr. H. W. Gass, 
Sunbury; Chauncey D. Bond, York; Dr. 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown; William M. 
Dyatt, Hazleton. 


* * * 
West Uirginia 
HE ninth annual convention of the West 
Virginia District was held at Hunting- 
ton on September 24-25, with an attendance 
of between 600 and 7oo. A reception at the 
Frederick Hotel, general headquarters, on 
Sunday afternoon was the scene of many re- 
newals of old ac- 
quaintances and 





convention city being 
passed upon by the 
Executive Committee. 
he Scranton amend- 
ment and that with 
reference to the selec- 
tion of the conven- 
tion city were passed. 

On Tuesday morn- 
ing, conferences of 
the presidents were 
held under the 
leadership of J. Bel- 
mont Mosser of St. 
Marys, of the secre- 
taries under W. W. 
Horner, Philadelphia, 
and of the lieutenant 
governors under J, 
Hayden Oliver, 
Scranton. The fea- 








made the visitors all 
feel at home. 

The convention got 
down to 
Monday morning at 
9:30, being called 
order by President 
Ellis A. Yost of the 
Huntington club. A 
few Kiwanis songs 
led by John Henry of 
Huntington, prepared 
the delegates for the 
addresses of welcome 
by the presidents and 
representatives of all 
the civic clubs in 
Huntington. 

The address of In- 
ternational Trustee J. 
Randall Caton, Jr., of 


business 











tures of this session 
This car of bitumi 





were the presentation 
of a Canadian Flag 
on behalf of the Van- 


oal, donated by W. J. Rainey, Inc., as an attendance booster prize at the 

Pennsylvania District Convention at Uniontown, was won by Kiwanian J. Edward Stevens, member 
ef the Northern Cambria Kiwanis Club, whe in turn donated it to the 
Johnstown. This hospical takes care of the majority of the hospital cases of crippled and under- f 
privileged children sent there by the Northern Cambria Club, o 
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Alexandria, Virginia, 
reviewed with com- 
mendation the work 
the district and 


Memorial Hospital at 
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Some sixty girls and boys at the Modesto, California, railroad station, waiting for the train to 
take them to Davis, California, where they will attend the Davis Agriculture College, Their expenses 
at the college are being paid by the Kiwanis Club of Modesto. 


compared it with the International program. 
At the noon luncheon, with President Yost 
presiding, International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker gave an inspiring talk. 

The district trustees at their meeting, held 
at 2 o’clock Monday afternoon, while the 
other delegates met with their respective 
lieutenant governors, talked over matters re- 
lating to the divisions, agreed on their can- 
didates for lieutenant governors and formu- 
lated some resolutions to be presented before 
the convention by the Resolutions Committee. 

The Monday evening feature was a Ki- 
wanis Pageant of Community Buildings, 
staged on the Marshall College Campus. 
This was a pageant of Kiwanis activities 
and ideals written and presented by moun- 
taineer Kiwanians and directed by Miss 
Betty Eckhardt of the West Virginia Uni- 
versity Extension Service. Music for the 
occasion was furnished by the Boy’s Band 
of the Huntington High School. The 
“Herald” was Past District Governor Ran- 
dolph Bias. At the grand opening, moun- 
taineer Kiwanians with their flags and pen- 
nants represented all the clubs in the state. 
Five episodes were presented,—the William- 
son club in “Kiwanis Lends a Helping 
Hand”; the Sistersville club in “How Sis- 
tersville Promotes a ‘Spirit of Brother- 
hood’”; The Belington and Philippi clubs in 
“Barbour County Kiwanians Boost Agri- 
culture”; the Martinsburg club in “Echoes 
of Martinsburg Minstrels”; the Huntington 
club in “The Tree Planters.” “The Dance 
of the Wind and Flowers” by girls from 
Marshall College Physical Education De- 
partment featured one of the interludes. The 
Salem club showed “How to Get a City 
Park’; the Point Pleasant club gave some 
Ladies’ Night stunts; and the Wellsburg 
club put on some “Music by Wellsburg’s 
Baby,” the Weirton-Cove club. The Grand 
Finale showed all the clubs carrying slogans 
showing the major projects of each club, 
passing in review under a “We Build” arch. 

At the Tuesday morning session presided 
over by District Governor Nat Frame, dem- 
onstrations of “What Kiwanis is Doing in 
Huntington” were put on. Several children 
were present and submitted to examinations 
of teeth, tonsils, lungs, etc. One of the cir- 
culating libraries was shown and was pre- 
sented to a group of children from one of 
the rural communities. A model of the Com- 


munity House built by the club was also 
shown. 

At 11 o'clock International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker gave another stirring address. 
At the noonday luncheon John Roscoe Tur- 
ner, President of West Virginia University, 
was the principal speaker. His address was 
one of the high spots of the convention and 
will do much to bring about good feeling 
among the educators of the state and their 
various supporters. 

Albert Snedeker, Wheeling, Chairman of 
the State Good Roads Committee, made a 
report for his committee in addition to the 
printed report which was distributed to all 
present. The other committee reports were 
combined in the Efficiency Report, the dem- 
onstrations and pageant being considered 
more effective than verbal reports. The lieu- 
tenant governors also made verbal reports of 
the activities in their divisions. The Pub- 
licity Committee distributed about 1,000 
copies of the September issue of the district 
bulletin, “The Mountaineer,” and also, in 
addition to the International exhibit, dis- 
played some scrapbooks containing 2,000 or 
more clippings regarding the various clubs in 
the district, arranged by clubs. 

The ladies were entertained with a thea- 
tre party on Monday afternoon, and Tuesday 
at a one o’clock luncheon at the Prichard 
Hotel. A golf tournament at the Buyan 
Country Club found several Kiwanians com- 
peting for the championship. 

The election of officers for 1929 resulted 


as follows: Governor, Harold P. Tompkins, 
Charleston; Secretary, Paul C. Lehmann, 
Parkersburg; Lieutenant Governors, Robert 
N. McGraw, Wheeling; W. H. S. White, 
Shepherdstown (Martinsburg club); O. 
James Hale, Hinton; F. C. Cook, Northfork 
(Northfork-Keystone club). 

Morgantown was recommended as the 
1929 convention city. Adjournment was then 
had for sight-seeing and entertainment until 
the annual banquet at 6:30 with President 
Yost presiding and Dave Gideon of Hunt- 
ington as toastmaster. The speakers were 
International Trustee J. Randall Caton, Jr., 
Alexandria, Virginia, and Harold P. Tomp- 
kins, Governor-elect. Later in the evening 
the Kiwanians, their wives and friends en- 
joyed a reception and ball as the closing 
event of two days of Kiwanis inspiration and 
fellowship. 


* # # 


Illinois-Eastern Iowa 


HE Illinois-Eastern Iowa District held its 

convention this year at Waukegan, Illi- 
nois, September 24-26, with the Executive 
Committee meeting, presidents’ conference, 
secretaries’ conference and trustees’ meeting 
on the first day. Among those present were 
O. Samuel Cummings, International Presi- 
dent; Horace W. McDavid, International 
Trustee; George W. Kimball, Assistant In- 
ternational Secretary; Kaywin Kennedy, 
Governor; Clyde I. Backus, Secretary; Emil 
A. W. Johnson, Treasurer; Dr. Frank P. 
Hammond, Immediate Past Governor; Lieu- 
tenant Governors, Ed W. Schoenenberger, 
George M. Bennett, William F. Strong, 
George W. Fleming, George H. Rinken- 
berger, A. C. Callen; Raymond S. Blunt, 
Chairman Efficiency Committee; George I. 
McEldowney, Chairman, Committee on Busi- 
ness Standards. 

At the presidents’ conference Past Lieu- 
tenant Governor George I.-McEldowney of 
Chicago Heights presided. There were dis- 
cussed the matters of Board of Directors, 
Committee Chairman and Membership, Fi- 
nances, Programs, Public Affairs, New 
Members, Singing, Objectives, Inter-Club 
Meetings, Kiwanis Education, Attendance 
and Visiting Kiwanians. 

The secretaries’ conference, with George 
W. Kimball, Assistant International Secre- 
tary, presiding, covered Monthly Reports, 
Kiwanis Literature, Non-Attendance and 
other secretarial matters. 

Governor Kaywin Kennedy presided at 
the trustees’ meeting where the subjects pre- 
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Belleville, Ontario, Kiwanians presented a Whippet coupe to the Victorian Order of Nurses, for 


professional use. 


Since 1923 the Belleville club has sponsored this nursing system, under the 


Canadian headquarters of the V. O. N. which was established through a special endowment from 
Queen Victoria on her golden jubilee, at which time this system was first inaugurated in Canada, 
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sented included Finances of the District, Du- 
ties of a District Trustee at a District Con- 
vention, Renumbering Divisions, Redistrict- 
ing of Clubs, Foreign Extension and Mem- 
bership Requirements for New Clubs. 

Past Governor Daniel S. Wentworth was 
chairman of the open forum where the IIli- 
nois Municipal League was discussed at 
length and its general activities enumerated. 
A committee was appointed to continue the 
support of the League. Much valuable in- 
formation was obtained from members of 
various clubs throughout the district on 
membership, club objectives, selection of 
officers, attendance, club efficiency and the 
under-privileged child. 

The convention proper was opened by 
entertainment with singing led by Jules 
Brazil, followed by the presentation of colors 
by Dr. Thomas A. Carter of Chicago. After 
addresses of Welcome by Mayor L. J. Yager 
of Waukegan and President Coral T. Hey- 
decker of the Waukegan club, Lieutenant 
Governor Woods of Monmouth, Illinois, re- 
sponded. 

Shurtleff of 
Peoria gave an address on the “Responsibili- 
ties and Opportunities of a Delegate to the 
District Convention.” Fred High, Chairman 
of the Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child, addressed the convention on that sub- 
ject and another address was given by J. 
Heber Hudson, Director Mercantile Affairs 
Department, Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 

At the Wednesday morning session tribute 
was paid to the late Past International Presi- 
dent Henry J. Elliott by Daniel S. Went- 
worth. Mr. Elliott presented an efhciency 
trophy to the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
which has helped to stimulate a better ac- 
tivity on the part of all clubs. In furtherance 
of his memory, a similar trophy was dedi- 
cated to the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 
trict to be annually contested for by the 


Past Governor George A. 


clubs of that district. 

In the conference on club programs led by 
George W. Kimball, a number of questions 
were discussed, namely, Maintaining Club 
Membership, Responsibility for Sponsoring, 
A Budget of Club Activities, Club Applica- 
tion of International Objectives, which were 
led by Daniel S. Wentworth, Roy James Bat- 
tis, Raymond S. Blunt and Dr. F. P. Ham- 
mond, respectiveiy. 

Immediately following the conference 
International President O. Samuel 
Cummings addressed the convention on “A 
Year of Progressive Promotion in Kiwanis,” 
and at the luncheon that noon, International 
Trustee Horace W. McDavid gave an ad- 
dress, 


hour, 


Among the resolutions presented was one 
in memory of Friedlander, past 
president of the Rogers Park club, one refer- 
ring to the recent disaster in the Palm 
Beach, Florida, area, one urging the promo- 
tion of International policies, one urging co- 
operation with commercial aviation with 
particular promotion of landing fields, an- 
other commending the objectives of the IIli- 
nois Division of the Izaak Walton League 
and another commending the work of the 
Illinois Municipal League. 

A well-rounded program of entertainment 
including a trip to the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station was arranged. 

District ofhcers elected for 1929 are as 
follows: Governor, Richard N. Howes, Sr., 
Clinton, Iowa; Treasurer, Henry Water- 


Samuel 





man, Geneseo, Illinois; Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors, Edward W. Schoenenberger, Lake 
View, Chicago; Roy James Battis, Chicago; 
Frank S. Bates, Austin, Chicago; J. Louis 
Fifer, Joliet, Illinois; Wayne A. Norman, 
Dubuque, Iowa; John Hynes, Davenport, 
Iowa; William H. Woods, Monmouth, IIli- 
nois; George H. Rinkenberger, Washington, 
Illinois; Alfred C. Callen, Champaign, 
Illinois; John Coleman, Mt. Carmel, Illinois. 

Peoria, Illinois, was selected as the con- 
vention city for next year. 
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One of the signs erected in Frankfort, New York, 

by the Kiwanis club. The signs are of cast iron 

with raised letters and scroll edge, appropriately 
painted in Kiwanis colors. 


New England 


HE opening gun of the New England 

District Convention, September 30 to Oc- 
tober 3 at Swampscott, Massachusetts, was 
double barrelled. While the early arrivals 
were being entertained with a Sunday eve- 
ning musicale arranged by Herbert A. Clark 
of Waltham, the trustees met for a very im- 
portant session. The financial and statistical 
reports of the district were considered and 
the district was found to be solvent both fi- 
nancially and numerically. 

A number of important amendments to the 
by-laws were contemplated and approved for 
recommendation to the convention. One of 
these created a separate division of the clubs 
in the State of New Hampshire, Division 
VIII. Another amplified the article on the 
auditing of accounts to include the publish- 
ing of a financial statement as of December 
31. New standing Committees on Vocational 
Guidance and Placement and on Attendance 
were added to the list. 

District Governor Ernest F. McGregor 


- called the convention to order. 


The position of district Tibrarian was cre- 
ated and a subscription list for the district 
bulletin was authorized. One of the out- 
standing improvements for the year has been 
the sending of the bulletin to each individual 
member. 

The convention was honored with the 
presence of International President O. 
Samuel Cummings and International Secre- 
tary Fred C. W. Parker. 

The general scheme of the convention was 
to have conferences at breakfast,—which 
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were only mildly successful until the last 
morning when there was a very helpful one 
for both presidents and secretaries,—then 
from nine to noon to attend to the business of 
the convention, while afternoons and eve- 
nings were given to sports, trips, dinners and 
general entertainment. 

On Monday, President Cummings gave his 
administration talk on “A Year of Aggres- 
sive Promotion in Kiwanis” which made a 
strong impression upon the delegates. All 
the lieutenant governors, except one, pre- 
sented their reports in person and several of 
the committees did likewise. In the evening 
Reverend Henry Crane of Malden, made an 
inspiring address on “Coéperation.” Tues- 
day morning was especially devoted to com- 
mittee reports, while on Wednesday there 
was a discussion period on club problems, 
followed by the election of officers for 1929. 
One feature of the business which expedited 
matters greatly was the mimeographing in 
advance of all reports so that each lieutenant 
governor and committee chairman was able 
to put all the facts pertaining to his work 
into the hands of the delegates and devote 
the time of presentation to the most impor- 
tant aspects of his work. Only one chairman 
out of twenty-two committees failed to have 
his report ready. 

The convention was unique in that the host 
was not one club but the eight clubs of 
Division VI., whose members not only regis- 
tered 100%, but took care of the hospitality 
features, including band concerts, a minstrel 
show, a barn dance and historical trips to 
Salem and the North Shore. The ladies were 
well taken care of by special committees of 
ladies from the Lynn and Salem clubs, who 
on Tuesday provided a ladies’ luncheon and 
afternoon bridge. 

The dinner on Tuesday evening stressed 
our fellowship with Canada and was empha- 
sized especially by the “Advancing of the 
Colors” of the two nations, under the aus- 
pices of the Portland club, as well as the 
presence of the Reverend William J. John- 
ston of Montreal, who talked on the relation 
of Kiwanis to the pillars that support both 
nations. 

There were 1,147 registered at this con- 
vention, Poland Springs, Maine, was recom- 
mended for the 1929 convention. 

At the business session on Wednesday 
morning the following district officers for 
1929 were elected: Governor, Elmer E. 
Spear, Everett, Massachusetts; Lieutenant 
Governors George S. Willis, Shelton, Con- 
necticut; Dr. Frank E. Dow, Northampton, 
Massachusetts; John B. Densmore, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts; Burton K. Harris, 
Saylesville, Rhode Island (Pawtucket club) ; 
Harry E. Marvel, Brookline, Massachusetts; 
Charles W. Hill, Malden, Massachusetts; 
Dr. Harold J. Toward, Waterville, Maine; 
Conrad E. Snow, Rochester, New Hamp- 


shire. 
* * & 


Carolinas 


HE eighth annual convention of the 

Carolinas District which convened at 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, October 11 
and 12, was the largest and the most inter- 
esting convention ever held in the district. 
Sixty-three of the eighty-one clubs re- 
sponded to the roll call, with 600 delegates 
and visitors present. Past district governors 
attending the convention were Dr. E. W. 
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Sikes, William B. Merrimon and C. Felix 
Harvey, Jr. 

The Winston-Salem club proved to be a 
delightful host. One of the outstanding en- 
tertainment events was the banquet on the 
night of the 11th at which time Immediate 
Past International President Henry C. Heinz 
brought the principal message. The presen- 
tation of a silver vase in recognition of serv- 
ice rendered during the year to District 
Governor Clarence Pugh by Past District 
Governor E. W. Sikes and musical selec- 
tions by the Ladies’ Quartet from the Sumter 
club and Allen Rogers of Spartanburg, were 
added attractions. After the banquet the 
entire party repaired to the “Red Rat” 
where one of the most interesting and unique 
parties was given. Another entertainment 
feature was the polo match between the 
Army team from Fort Oglethorpe and a 
team from Winston-Salem. 

District Governor Pugh presided at the 
business sessions. 

Group meetings of the presidents, trustees 
and secretaries were held immediately after 
the first morning’s session. Tim Crews of 
Spartanburg presided over the presidents’ 
conference with Frank Spruill, lieutenant 
governor, as advisory. The trustees’ meeting 
was led by Reverend George Gillespie of 
Forest City, with Paul MacMillan, Lieuten- 
ant Governor, as advisory and the secre- 
taries were headed by Marvin Wilkes, Sec- 
retary of the Florence club, with Alester 
Furman, Lieutenant Governor, as advisory. 

Secretary Parker brought a message from 
Kiwanis International at the luncheon. At 
2 P. M. the meeting was turned into an open 
forum with John Duffe of Sumter presid- 
ing, which afforded an opportunity for many 
interesting subjects relating to club work 
to be discussed. Immediately after the open 
forum, Dr. Charles O. Laughinghouse, Sec- 
retary of the North Carolina State Board of 
Health, gave a very instructive address on 
“Kiwanis and Public Health.” 

The officers elected to guide the district 
in 1929 are: Governor, Tim W. Crews, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Roderick H. McDonald, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina; Lieutenant Governors, 
Reverend George R. Gillespie, Forest City, 
North Carolina; John 


Capital District closed its tenth annual con- 
vention in Richmond, Virginia, on October 
20 with the election of Harry G. Kimball of 
Washington, D. C., as District Governor for 
1929. The following Lieutenant Governors 
were chosen: Finley G. Hendrickson, Cum- 
berland, Maryland; Dr. Charles G. Evans, 
Danville, Virginia, James M. Quillin, Jr. 
Coeburn, Virginia; H. Laurie Smith, Ash- 
land, Virginia; Dr. Henry A. Converse, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. Robert E. Turner, 
Norfolk, Virginia, was re-elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Hagerstown, Maryland, 
was recommended for the 1929 convention. 

The convention opened on Thursday, 
October 18, with preliminary conferences. 
The district Executive Committee met 
Thursday night at the Jefferson Hotel, con- 
vention headquarters, and approved the pro- 
gram and perfected plans for the convention 
sessions. Conferences of club presidents, sec- 
retaries and trustees were also held on 
Thursday night and much constructive work 
was outlined for discussion at the formal 
meetings. District Governor Robert W. 
Kime, of Salem, Virginia, presided at the 
trustees’ meeting, while the club presidents’ 
conference was led by Radford Moses, Presi- 
dent of the Washington club. The secre- 
taries’ conference was led by George B. 
Donaldson of the Baltimore club. 

The first formal session was held Friday 
morning, October 19, the outstanding ad- 
dresses being delivered by Governor Robert 
Kime and International Trustee William J. 
Carrington of Atlantic City. Governor Kime 
praised the work of Kiwanis and urged that 
the recommendation of the district Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs relating to the 
initiation by Capital District Kiwanians of 
a movement leading to the purchase of 
Jamestown Island by the United States 
government and its establishment as a 
national shrine be adopted. A _ resolution 
endorsing this idea was among those favor- 
ably acted upon by the convention. 

Dr. Carrington, in his address, declared 
that the under-privileged child work done 
by Kiwanis is today the first consideration 
of the organization and its thousands of 
members, and then proceeded to stress the 
other four objectives of International, urg- 
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_ing in connection with the one on citizenship 


that every member be a registered voter. 
In line with the first statement, the conven- 
tion approved the plan of the Washington 
club to request the national Congress to 
enact legislation establishing a separate 
public school in Washington for the educa- 
tion and treatment of crippled children. 

Following the discussion of reports of the 
district committee chairmen, reports of the 
conferences of the club presidents, secretaries 
and trustees, and reports and recommenda- 
tions of the lieutenant governors, Roe Fulk- 
erson addressed the convention, his subject 
being “Catfish.” In his inimitable manner, 
he brought a fine message to the assembled 
Kiwanians. 

Friday afternoon’s session was devoted in 
part to an address by International Trustee 
J. Randall Caton, Jr. of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, on “Poor Fish,” in which he pointed 
out that “many customs and habits have crept 
into Kiwanis which are not commendable or 
dignified.” He declared that there was too 
much bedlam and horseplay at Kiwanis 
gatherings and added: “There can be ample 
fun without fan-fare or the blowing of our 
own tin horn, and ample faith without cant, 
pose or self-praise.” 

The remainder of the afternoon’s session 
was devoted to an open forum in which many 
topics were discussed. They included: The 
Value of Club Singing, What to Do With a 
Dead Committee, Indifferent Kiwanians and 
Membership Development, Kiwanis Educa- 
tion, Building the Weekly Program, and 
Value of a Club Historian. 

In addition to the election of officers and 
the selection of the 1929 convention city at 
Saturday morning’s session, features of the 
final meeting included the presentation of 
the Canadian flag,—a gift to the district from 
the Vancouver club,—to the Richmond club 
by the Wilmington club, which held posses- 
sion of it during the past year, and the 
presentation of attendance trophies to the 
following clubs, winners in their respective 
divisions: Gold Division, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Silver Division, Petersburg, Virginia; 
Blue Division, Frederick, Maryland; White 
Division, Hopewell, Virginia. 

One of the most enjoyable events of the 


convention was the 





V. Barger, Moores- 
ville, North Caro- 
Noe... De. Aso es 


Oliver, Benson, North 
Carolina; Louis J. 
Poisson, Wilmington, 
North Carolina; Her- 
bert W. Hennig, 
Darlington, South 
Carolina; J. Marion 
Davis, Newberry, 
South Carolina. 
Greenville, South 
Carolina, was recom- 
mended as the meeting 
place of the 1929 dis- 
trict convention. 


(Capital 


ITH a regis- 
tration of over Fr 








district governor’s 
banquet held on Fri- 
day night at which 
approximately 1,000 
Kiwanians and their 
guests were present. 
The ladies attending 
the convention were 
enjoyably entertained 
during their visit, the 
program including a 
visit to historic points 
of interest, a luncheon 
at the Richmond 
Country Club = and 
dancing. A golf 
tournament was a 
part of the entertain- 
ment program for the 
men. 





* * * 
HEN the call 
was sent out 








800, and forty-five of 
the forty-eight clubs 
represented, the 


wanians of Toccoa, Georgia. 


Three of a group of five cottages at the permanent camp for Campfire Girls established by Ki- 
The camp, consisting of thirteen buildings, is located on a tract of 


200 acres. 


by Harry G. Kimball 
and G. Frank Young, 
e Chairmen of the In- 
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ter-Club Relations Committees of the Wash- 
ington and Baltimore clubs respectively, for 
a reunion at Washington on August 29, 
1928, the terith anniversary of the formation 
of the Capital District, there was much 
enthusiasm among the members, with the 
result that the meeting was well attended. 
Every one present profited by the inspira- 
tional addresses made by Harry E. Karr, 
Past International President, the principal 
speaker; International Trustee, J. Randall 
Caton, Jr.; District Governor, Robert W. 
Kime; and Past District Governor, John J. 
Boobar. 

One of the features of the celebration was 
an artillery and cavalry drill especially ar- 
ranged through the courtesy of Colonel Guy 
VY. Henry, Commanding Officer at Fort Myer, 
Virginia, which is just across the Potomac 
River from Washington. 

During the anniversary celebration, mes- 
sages of appreciation were received from 
Julian Y. Williams, Atlanta, Ga., former 
governor of the Capital District, and Ell- 
wood J. Turner, of Chester, Pa., a close 
friend of many members of the district 
organization. 

Among the Kiwanis officials and guests 
present at the meeting were: William C. 
Alexander, New York, past International 
vice president; Claude H. Woodward, past 
president, Washington club and past dis- 
trict governor; Merle E. Towner, Baltimore, 
past district governor; Russell S. Perkinson, 
Petersburg, Va., past district governor; Rad- 
ford Moses, president, Washington club; 
G. Frank Young, Baltimore, chairman inter- 
club relations committee; Harry G. Kimball, 
Washington, chairman, inter-club relations 
committee ; W. F. Kneip, vice-president, Bal- 
timore club; John R. Adams, lieutenant- 
governor, Kenbridge, Va.; Robert E. 
Turner, district secretary, Norfolk, Va.; 
Thomas Newman, Newport News, Va., lieu- 
tenant-governor; William G. Hardy, Win- 
chester, lieutenant-governor; Dr. Custis 
Lee Hall, orthopedic surgeon, Washington 
club; Owen K. Moore, president, Fort Myer, 
Va. 

Kiwanis clubs of the Capital District 
represented at the anniversary meeting: in 
addition to Baltimore and Washington were: 
Alexandria, Clifton Forge, Fredericksburg, 
Hopewell, Martinsville, Norfolk, Newport 
News, Manassas, Richmond, Portsmouth, 
Petersburg, Salem, Staunton, Victoria, and 
Winchester, Virginia; Baltimore, Frederick 
and Hagerstown, Maryland; and Rehoboth 
Beach and Wilmington, Delaware. There 
were also visiting Kiwanians from Walton, 
New York; Hot Springs, Arkansas; and 
Fort Lauderdale and Coral Gables, Florida. 

John J. Boobar, Past President of the 
Washington ‘club, and Past District Gov- 
ernor, of the Capital District, welcomed 
those present. 

The response to the welcome was given 
by District Governor Kime. 

Following Governor Kime came the roll 
call of past governors of the district, three 
of whom have passed on. The list in- 
cluded, in the order of their services, Alfred 
G. Goodrich, Baltimore, deceased, 1918- 
1920; J. D. Hank, Jr., Richmond, 1921, de- 
ceased; John J. Boobar and Julian Y. 
Williams, Alexandria, 1922; Edwin W. 
Lintner, Wilmington, 1923, deceased; 
Claude H. Woodward, Washington’ and 
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Joseph M. Fentress, Norfolk, 1924; J. Ran- 
dall Caton, Jr., Alexandria, 1925; Merle E. 
Towner, Baltimore, 1926; and Russell S, 
Perkinson, Petersburg, 1927. 

A eulogy on the past governors was given 
by International Trustee Caton. 

Past International President Karr, the 
speaker of the day, gave a résumé of Ki- 
wanis activities and objectives from its in- 
ception to the present time. 

The cavalry and artillery drill of Fort 
Myer arranged for the Kiwanians and their 
guests was a unique military exhibition 
showing the functions of the various arms 
of the service that was unusually interesting 
to those who witnessed it. 

Any description of the celebration of the 
Tenth Anniversary of the Capital. District 
without mentioning the excellent musical 
program provided by Kiwanian Sydney Seid- 
enman and his Hotel Mayflower orchestra 
would be incomplete. “Sydney”, as he is 
known to radio fans everywhere, is an en- 
thusiastic Kiwanian and never misses an 
opportunity to furnish musical programs 
when the occasion arises. 


* *# # 


Nebraska-lowa 


ITHOUT question the most satisfac- 

tory and, from a Kiwanis viewpoint, 
beneficial convention of the Nebraska-Iowa 
District was held at Newton, Iowa, starting 
with a preliminary meeting on the evening 
of October 16th and ending at noon on the 
18th. There were various contributing 
factors to its success, among them the pres- 
ence of International President O. Samuel 
Cummings, International Treasurer Ray- 
mond M. Crossman and International Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker. 

A preliminary session was held Tuesday 
evening, October 16, District Governor 
Henry K. Peterson, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
presiding. Addresses of welcome were made 
by James R. Rhodes, Walter Morgan and 
Paul Becker, presidents of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, re- 


spectively. International Treasurer Ray- 
mond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska, 
responded. 


The address of the evening by Reverend 
Harold N. Geistweit, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
on “What’s the World Coming To?” was 
based on the observations of the speaker 
during a three months’ tour of Europe, Asia 
Minor and the Holy Land. 

A most significant presentation of a Ki- 
wanis activity was the address at the formal 
opening of the convention, the 17th, of Dr. 
W. Eugene Wolcott of Des Moines, Iowa, 
on “The Problem of the Education of the 
Crippled Child.” This was the major ob- 
jective of the Des Moines club whose 
program calls for the presentation of a bill 
to the legislature providing for funds to 
cover the extra cost of such education in 
Iowa. International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker delivered a stirring address on the 
importance of Kiwanis. Hon. B. W. Garrett, 
Clerk of the Supreme Court of Iowa, made 
the principal address of the day on “Repre- 
sentative Government.” 

Governor Peterson acted as toastmaster 
at the banquet preceding the Governor’s 
Ball. Responses were by Past Governor 


Sterling Alexander, Webster City, Inter- 
national Treasurer Raymond M. Crossman, 
Omaha, and Senator Ed P. Malmberg of 
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Newton. More than $700 in prizes were 
given to the ladies. The Waterloo Quartet 
rendered a few musical selections. 

District conferences were held at 7:30 
A.M. on October 18. They were conducted 
as follows: Presidents’ and Vice Presidents’ 
Conference by Byron Tusant, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Secretaries’ Conference by Immediate 
Past Governor Curry W. Watson, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, District Trustees’ Conference by 
Governor Henry K. Peterson. 

The outstanding address of the conven- 
tion was made by International President 
O. Samuel Cummings, who presented Ki- 
wanis objectives in a new and striking 
manner. 

The election of officers resulted in the fol- 
lowing being chosen: Governor, Ernest E. 
Folsom, Lincoln, Nebraska; Treasurer, Rion 
Dow, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Lieutenant Gover- 
nors, Cyril L. Coussens, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Henry C. Wurster, Waterloo, Iowa; C. M. 
Walter, Sioux City, Iowa; J. Howard Heine, 
Fremont, Nebraska; R. M. Armstrong, 
Auburn, Nebraska; James E. Whitney, 
Grand Island, Nebraska. 

Omaha, Nebraska, was recommended as 
the 1029 convention city. 

aw 8 


Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 


IWANIANS of the Missouri-Kansas- 

Arkansas District held their ninth an- 
nual convention October 15-18 in Kansas 
City, Missouri, with a representation of 
seventy-six out of eighty-one clubs. 

The district Executive Committee, pre- 
sided over by Governor Howard T. Hill, 
held its meeting Tuesday at 9:00 A.M., the 
16th. At 10:30 the Board of Trustees con- 
vened and much progress was made in 
emphasizing those subjects which constitute 
the major policies of this administration. 
W. A. Tarr of Columbia, Missouri, ad- 
dressed the group on “Qualifications of 
a District Trustee.” The Presidents’ and 
Vice Presidents’ Conference with Reverend 
Frank Johnson of Horton, Kansas, presiding, 
which met at the same time, discussed the 
topics of frequency and value of board 
meetings and what to do with the inactive 
committee. Past Lieutenant Governor Leo 
Johnson presided at the Secretaries’ Con- 
ference which discussed the Value of a Club 
Historian, “the Weak” in the Weekly Bulle- 
tin, correspondence vs. the wastebasket and 
the Best Method of Building Weekly Pro- 
grams in Large and Small Clubs. 

The afternoon of the 16th the first general 
session convened. Following the usual pro- 
ceedings—addresses of welcome, introduc- 
tion of officers, reports of district officials, 
etc.—Thomas B. Marshall, Director of the 
Extension Department of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, addressed the assembly on the sub- 
ject “The Responsibility of a Convention 
Delegate. At the close of this address re- 
ports of the morning conferences were heard 
and opportunity given for discussion. 

The principal address of the Wednesday 
morning session was by Past Governor 
Maurice L. Breidenthal, Kansas _ City, 
Kansas, on “The Lieutenant Governor and 
the Clubs.” Reports of the lieutenant gov- 
ernors followed. ‘The model luncheon at 
which Past International President John 
Moss was the speaker, was well attended. 
A general conference in the afternoon with 
discussion on the topics of Vocational 
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Guidance and. Placement—What Is It?, Club 
Officers, Club Finance, Committee Chairmen 
and Their Responsibilities, What Can My 


Club Find To Do, and Improving the Ki- , 


wanian, brought out some worthwhile ideas 
and solutions to frequent occurring problems. 

International President O, Samuel Cum- 
mings was the principal speaker at the 
banquet'on Wednesday evening. Presenta- 
tion of the district golf cup was made to the 
Little Rock, Arkansas, club, winner of the 
tournament held the afternoon of the 15th. 
The Governor’s Reception and Ball follow- 
ing the banquet was a fitting close to a 
day full of Kiwanis fellowship and educa- 
tion. 

Divisional breakfasts presided over by the 
lieutenant governors preceded the final con- 
vention session at which the report of 
District Historian John C. Landis, Jr., Saint 
Joseph, Missouri, was heard, as well as that 
of the recommendations from the trustees’ 
and Executive Committee meetings. 

The creation of a new division in the 
district, thus making eight, is evidence not 
only of the size of the district but of the 
development of Kiwanis in it. 

One of the most important resolutions 
adopted by the convention has to do with 
club supervision, the exercise of club con- 
trol and the actual working connection from 
the club on up to the district governor. 
Practical application of the thought in- 
corporated in the resolution will result un- 
questionably as a great stimulus in the 
matter of club activity, which will be a great 
factor and an inducement toward the clubs’ 
formulating a definite program for the year. 

Entertainment features for the ladies in- 
cluded a sightseeing trip over the city and 
a musicale tea at the country club in ag dition 
to Play Night, the model luncheon and the 
banquet and Governor’s Reception and Ball. 

The officers elected for 1929 are: Gov- 
ernor, Frank H. Dodge, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas; Treasurer, John P. Davidson, 
Wichita, Kansas; Lieutenant Governors, Dr. 
William D. Aufderheide, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Paul O. Selby, Kirksville, Missouri; 
Ben D. Reynolds, 
Joplin, Missouri; Ira 
C. Perkins, Galena, 
Kansas; Reverend 
William S. Dando, 
Emporia, Kansas; 
Harvey L. Songer, 
Eldorado, Kansas; 
Claude Faulhaber, 
Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas; Colonel R. A. 
Johnston, Boonville, 
Missouri. 

The convention 
city recommended for 
1929 is Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. 





* * * 


Kentucky- 
Tennessee 


HE tenth annual 

convention of the 
Kentucky - Tennessee 
District is over,” 
writes District Secre- 
tary Harper Gatton. 
“Nashville, Tennes- 


York, and Ottawa, Ontario clubs. 

Maritime District won by the. Ottawa club for the year 1927. 

from left to right are: N. C. Shipman, Chairman, Sports Committee; D. Roy Kennedy, Secretary, 
J. A. Glavin, Chairman, Committee on Inter-Club Relations; and W. C. Macartney, President. 


see, invited us, prepared for us and cared 
for us. Due to their efforts and those of 
District Governor J. D. Jarvis, the conven- 
tion was successful in sending the delegates 
home with new ideas and a renewed deter- 
mination to build.” 

The convention was preceded by the meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee and the 
Board of Trustees. The sessions of the con- 
vention were held in the beautiful War 
Memorial Building and headquarters were 
maintained in the Andrew Jackson Hotel. 

The wise counsel of International Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker and International 
Trustee Russell Heddleston of East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, their ready participation in dis- 
cussions and genuine interest in all present 
made them invaluable in all of the meetings. 

The secretary reported new clubs for the 
year at Covington, Elizabethton and Green- 
ville. The attendance average for the first 
eight months was found to be sixty-eight 
per cent and the delegates were anxious to 
improve this average before the end of the 
year, 

There will be an issue of the “Kiwanis 
Energizing Times” published this fall. The 
publication of this bulletin was discontinued 
several years ago. 

The convention adopted the amendments 
pertaining to the Committee on the Classifi- 
cation and Membership and the Committee 
on Vocational Guidance and Placement. It 
was agreed to vote at the next convention 
on the recommendation that the registration 
fee be reduced from $5.00 to $2.00 for men 
and from $2.50 to $1.00 for women and that 
a per capita tax of seventy-five cents be as- 
sessed each member to cover convention ex- 
pense. 

The ladies were entertained at the country 
club and at banquets. One of the high spots 
of the convention was the banquet attended 
by some 500 Kiwanians and their wives and 
friends at which time International Trustee 
Russell Heddleston and T. Russ Hill, Mid- 
dlesboro, Kentucky, addressed the attendants 
on “Kiwanis and You” and “Seeing the 


Unseen,” respectively. 
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In the election «. officers for 1929, the fol- 
lowing were chosen: Governor, Clyde B. 
Emert, Maryville, Tennessee; Secretary, 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville, Kentucky; 
Treasurer, R. Edward Samuels, Pineville, 
Kentucky; Lieutenant Governors, Dr. P. C. 
Sanders, Danville, Kentucky; William M. 
Martin, Harlan, Kentucky; Fred Mutchler, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky; Fred Shultz, 
Sturgis, Kentucky; W. Harwell Allen, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; Hugh J. Doak, Manches- 
ter, Tennessee; C. R. Endsley, Sweetwater, 
Tennessee; Tom R. Keys, Erwin, Tennessee. 

The 1929 convention will be held at Crab 
Orchard with the clubs at Danville, Berea, 
Mt. Vernon and Somerset as host clubs. 

After the close of the convention, as a fit- 
ting climax to two days of building for a 
better district in 1929, the Kiwanians with 
their families were the guests of the Nash- 
ville club at the Vanderbilt-Colgate football 
game. 


* * « 


Ontarto- Quebec--Maritime 


HE Ontario-Québec-Maritime District 

Convention at Kingston, Ontario, Sep- 
tember 24-25, will be recorded as another 
successful convention in the history of the 
district. 

Grant Hall, Queens University, furnished 
a splendid setting for the Sunday night musi- 
cale. Among the leading features that eve- 
ning was an address by Principal Taylor of 
Queens. 

Monday morning District Governor W. 
Y. Mills was in the Chair promptly at ro 
o’clock and the sessions during Monday 
morning and all day Tuesday were decid- 
edly busy, so busy in fact that the idea of a 
three-day convention to properly transact the 
business of this growing district is being 
talked of. 

Interesting and illuminating were 
reports by Governor Mills, the lieutenant 
governors, the district secretary-treasurer 
and the committee chairmen. So interesting 
and replete with worth-while ideas were 

these reports that they 


the 








have been sent to 
] every Kiwanian in 
the district through 
the medium of “K- 
Ray,” the district 
publication, 


International Trus- 
tees Walter J. Camp- 
bell of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and 
Arthur R. Ford of 
London, Ontario, con- 
tributed their quota 
of inspiration and 
helpfulness. Their 
addresses and _ con- 
stant codperation 
were indeed appre- 
ciated, 

One important ac- 
complishment of the 
convention was the 











Trophies won by the Ottawa, Ontario, Kiwanis club during the current year. 
left is the Inter-Club Golf Shield presented by the Montreal club for contest between Montreal 
and Ottawa. This has been won five times by Ottawa and twice by Montreal and is now retained per- 
manently by Ottawa. Next is the Inter-Club Golf Trophy presented by the hotel management at 
Alexandria Bay, New York, for inter-club contest between the Watertown and Alexandria Bay, New 
The third trophy is the Efficiency Cup of the Ontario-Quebec- 
Kiwanians in the picture, reading 


creation of the Mari- 
time Division, which 
will make for a more 
progressive era in the 
Maritime Provinces. 

A singularly happy 
feature was a boat 


The trophy on the 
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Sandpoint, Idaho, Kiwanians sponsored the erection and dedication of this memorial to David 
Thompson, early geographer and explorer of the Pacifie Northwest, at Hope, Idaho, September 23, 
1928. At the extreme left is Themas C. Ellict, historian of Walla Walla; fifth from left, Allen P. 


Asher, President of the Sandpoint Kiwanis club. 


left is Distriet Governor Alfred H. Syverson who 
west District. A number of clubs in the 


, 


trip on the steamer ‘“‘Toronto.” Nearly all 
Kiwanians and their ladies participated. It 
was a five-hour trip through the beautiful 
Thousand Islands of the majestic St. Law- 
rence. Monday evening, the Governor’s Ball 
was the outstanding feature and was largely 
attended. The Kingston ladies are deserv- 
ing of a special word of commendation for 
the attention given the visiting ladies. 

It was recommended that the 1929 conven- 
tion be held at Bigwin Inn, a famous sum- 
mer resort on Lake of Bays. The invitation 
to Bigwin came through the Barrie club. 

Kiwanian Andrew G. Gaul, Governor- 
Elect, is a member of the Hamilton club. 
Assisting him during 1929 are five lieuten- 
ant governors, namely, J. Smyth Carter, To- 
ronto, Ontario; Isaac P. McNabb, Peterboro, 
Ontario; Tom H. Yull, London, Ontario; 
Louis N. L’esperance, St. Lawrence, Mont- 
real, Quebec; Dr. Charles K. Fuller, Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia. 

Ihe closing hours of the convention were 
marred by the sad passing of Kiwanian Rob- 
ert Lowery, district trustee of the Cobalt 
club, who was stricken while enjoying the 
fellowship of the convention days. 

> o . 


Georgia 

RECEDING the twelfth annual con- 

vention of the Georgia District at 
Athens, Georgia, was a meeting of the 
district Executive Committee at the Geor- 
gian Hotel at 3:30 p.m. on October 17. 
The fall meeting of the Board of District 
Trustees was held at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Georgian Hotel, at which the trustees were 
guests of the district for dinner, with 
Carden C. Bunn of Cedartown presiding. 
The business session immediately followed 
and was devoted primarily to reports from 
the clubs and open forum discussion. 

With M. N. Tutwiler, president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Athens, presiding, the 
convention opened at the Colonial Theater, 
Thursday morning, October 18, at 9:30 a.m. 
Addresses of welcome were made by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Jere M. Pound of Athens 
and Hon. A. G. Dudley, Mayor of Athens, 


At the right of the monument, second from the 
presented a wreath in behalf of the Pacific-North- 
Pacifie-Northwest District also sent wreaths. 


the response thereto being made by Ham- 
mond Johnson, president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Gainesville. District Governor O. 
A. Pound was then introduced and took the 
chair. 

The features of the morning session were 
addresses by International Trustee Walter 
R. Weiser of Daytona Beach, Florida, and 
Dr. W. A. Shelton, a past president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Atlanta. After introduc- 
tion of the district officers and announce- 
ment of Committees on Nominations, Cre- 
dentials, Convention Attendance, Resolutions 
and Elections, the session adjourned for 
luncheon at the Georgian Hotel with John 
H. Jones, president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Fort Valley, presiding and at which the 
outstanding address was that by Past Inter- 
national President Henry C. Heinz of 
Atlanta. 

The afternoon session was held at Hard- 
man Hall on the campus of the State College 
of Agriculture where instructive entertain- 
ment was presented by the State College 
in the form of a pageant depicting the 
varied resources of the State of Georgia 
and some measure of their development 
which is being accomplished through the 
work of the State College. 


Immediately after the pageant, open con- 
ferences were held with Lieutenant Governor 
John B. Guerry of Montezuma presiding. 
Discussion on the topics Maintaining Club 
Membership, Responsibility for Sponsoring, 
A Budget of Club Activities and Club Appli- 
cation of International Objectives was led 
by J. O. Wall, Eatonton, Dan L. Gibson, 
Albany, Fred H. Sned, Atlanta, and A. T. 
Cline, Toccoa, respectively. 

Preceding the Governor’s Ball on Thurs- 
day evening, the Kiwanians, their wives and 
friends were guests of the Georgia Teachers’ 
College for Women at a delightful enter- 
tainment given by the students, assisted by 
those from the University of Georgia and 
Lucy Cobb Institute. At 10:00 p.m. the 
Governor's Ball was given at famous Wood- 
ruff Hall on the campus of the University 
of- Georgia. 


December, 1928 


The address of the Friday morning ses- 
sion was made by Dr. A. M. Soule, President 
of the State College of Agriculture who 
spoke on “Independent Georgia.” The dis- 
trict Kiwanis Education Contest along the 
lines suggested by the International com- 
mittee was held and the prize was awarded 
to Kiwanian G. C. Thompson of Man- 
chester. This contest proved such a splen- 
did success that the convention unanimously 
voted that it be made a feature of the next 
district convention. The remainder of the 
session was devoted to the reports of district 
officers and chairmen of district committees 

The district was re-divided for the pur- 
pose of creating a sixth division and the 
following officers for 1929 were elected: 
Governor, M. Pembroke Pope, Washington; 
Lieutenant Governors, Fred H. Sned, At- 
lanta; Dr. Jere M. Pound, Athens; C. 
Resley Tracey, Augusta; W. B. Gibbs, 
Jesup; James M. Patterson, Putney (Albany 
club); Columbus Roberts, Columbus. W. 
Laprade Harwell of Brunswick was re- 
elected Treasurer. A vacancy for the re- 
mainder of 1928 having arisen in the ofhce 
of lieutenant governor of the present’ West- 
ern Division, W. Fred Smith of Americus, 
was elected to fill the unexpired term. 
Valdosta was unanimously voted as host for 
the 1929 convention. 

After adjournment, the convention at- 
tendants were entertained with a barbecue 
at the State College of Agriculture and 
immediately after were guests at the 
Georgia-Furman football game. 


* +. * 


Utah-Idaho 


HE ninth annual convention of the Utah- 

Idaho District was held at Ogden, Utah, 
August 17-18. International was repre- 
sented by International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker. and Roe Fulkerson, editorial 
writer for THE Krwanis MAGAZINE. All dis- 
trict oficers were present and all of the clubs 
of the district with one exception were rep- 
resented. 

At the Executive Committee meeting the 
16th there were present District Governor 
Raymond L. Givens, Immediate Past Gover- 
nor Walter Adams, Lieutenant Governors 
David Hodge, Edwin R. Miles, J. L. Tom- 
linson and L, I. Purcell, Secretary Virgil W. 
Samms, and Frank M. Browning, Fred Mor- 
ton, Dr. Ernest P. Mills and Dr. William S. 
Paine of Ogden. The district trustees met 
that same evening. 

Albert Southwick, Chairman of the district 
Committee on Music and also Chairman of 
the International Committee on Music, led 
the singing in the opening session of the con- 
vention. The welcome addresses were made 
by Mayor Frank Francis, of Ogden, and 
President Frank Browning of the Ogden 
Kiwanis club, with the response by Immedi- 
ate Past Governor Walter Adams. 

In his address to the convention, Gover- 
nor Givens outlined the history of the dis- 
trict and the important work accomplished 
during this past year. Detailed reports were 
given by the lieutenant governors covering 
the work of their divisions. Mention was 
made of the work of the Bingham Canyon 
Quartet and the Imperial Glee Club of Lo- 
gan City under the direction of Mr. Albert 
Southwick. The particular activities of the 
various clubs of the district were empha- 
sized, showing how Kiwanis has taken so 
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large a part in the community activities in 
these states. 

An address was given by Dr. Ralph O. 
Porter, Dean of the College of Medicine of 
the University of Utah and a member of the 
Salt Lake City Kiwanis club. International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker in an address 
on the subject of administrative policies 
stressed the necessity for the education of 
members, leaders and committee members. 
He pointed out the wealth of service and lit- 
erature that is available at International 
Headquarters. He discussed in detail all the 
policies of Kiwanis and explained how they 
fit in with the work that every club is trying 
to accomplish in its own community. 

Past District Governor Oliver O. Haga of 
Boise gave an address on “Market Roads in 
Utah and Idaho.” It was directed that the 
address be printed and mailed to every Ki- 
wanian in the district. This article appeared 
in the November issue of THE KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE. 

On the evening of the 17th moving pic- 
tures of scenes in Idaho were furnished by 
the United States Forest Service, followed 
by a music and dancing program. The next 
morning District Secretary Virgil Samms 
rendered his report, showing the develop- 
ment of the district and then came Roe Ful- 
kerson. As an example of what Kiwanis is, 
Roe told the story of an old Negro mammy 
who, being asked for her recipe for hash, 
replied: “Child, there ain’t no recipe for 
hash. It just accumulates.” He urged that 
every member take stock of his club and ask 
himself, “If every man in this club was as 
good a member as I am, how much of a club 
would we have?” 

United States District Forester R. Rut- 
ledge, stationed at Ogden, addressed the con- 
vention on “The National Forests in Utah 
and Idaho” and in the afternoon of the 18th, 
Secretary Parker gave an address on “The 
Future of Kiwanis.” He emphasized that 
there is a future for Kiwanis if it continues 
to be Kiwanis, meaning that it should con- 
tinue along the lines that it has thus far 
maintained as a community leadership or- 
ganization. He also emphasized the main- 
tenance of membership in quantity and 
quality. 

Kiwanian William Bailey of Nephi made 
some comments on the matter of conservation 
and Past Governor W. H. Reeder, Jr., of 
Ogden spoke on the value of Kiwanis as a 
necessary civic organization. 

The newly elected district officers are as 
follows: Governor, Ralph O. Porter; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Lieutenant Governors, 
William Bailey, Nephi, Utah; Chester B. 
Morse, Ogden, Utah; Reverend George S. 
Sloan, Pocatello, Idaho; Louis F. Yoder, 
Nampa, Idaho. 

Boise, Idaho, was recommended as the 
1929 convention city. 

e # @ 


Texas-Oklahoma 

HERE will be no let-up in the effective 

work of the Texas-Oklahoma District, 
according to the plans of Governor-Elect 
Lawrence A. McDonald of Denton, Texas. 
Committee appointments and district activi- 
ties are already being lined up in order that 
the new administration will be ready to 
get into action immediately following the 
inauguration at the district trustees’ meeting 
in January. At the Executive Committee 
meeting, scheduled for the week following 


the International Council meeting in Chi- 
cago in December, the governor-elect will 
outline his plans, and arrangements will be 
made for the trustees’ meeting. 

Mr. McDonald has pledged himself to 
continue the effective extension and _ stabi- 
lization program which has been carried on 
so successfully by Governor H. G. Hatfield 
of Oklahoma City, during whose administra- 
tion seventeen new clubs, and more than 700 
members have been added to the district, 
necessitating the creation of three additional 
divisions to relieve the burdens of several 
over-worked lieutenant governors. 

Having served as chairman of the dis- 
trict Committee on Kiwanis Education for 
the past year, the incoming -governor has 
arranged a definite program designed to de- 
crease the turnover in Kiwanis membership, 
and is being met by” hearty coéperation 
throughout the district in this project. 


* % * 
Pacific-Northwest 


HROUGHOUT the regime of District 
Governor Alfred H. Syverson, he has 
emphasized the fact that Kiwanis work 
is not seasonable and that all clubs to be 
successful must have continuous activities. 
Apparently his idea has been absorbed by 
most of the clubs for the objectives attacked 
during the past thirty days have reflected 
credit upon those clubs involved in the 
work as the following record will indicate. 
Aberdeen, Washington, paid $250 for a 
children’s bed in an orthopedic. hospital. 
Astoria, Oregon, Kiwanians_ entertained 
fifty-five farmers at a luncheon held in the 
Clatsop County Fair Grounds. Ballard 
members journeyed in a body to the Puyallup 
Fair to help their Commercial Club win the 
attendance banner. Bellingham sent a check 
for $100 to the American Red Cross for 
Florida relief. Camas 
brought city mail delivery to the inhabitants. 
Chehalis sponsored two caravans, one to 
the Puyallup Fair and one to a nearby 
community fair. Colfax continued its Boy 
Scout activities. Coos Bay members met with 
the grangers of Catching Inlet. Corvallis 


Kiwanis work 


Kiwanians sponsored a movement for-cluster 
lighting for principal streets. Kelso at- 
tended the Woodland § Fair en-masse. 
Klamath Falls members are backing the 
nearby farmers in an annual potato show. 
The Chamber of Commerce membership 
drive and the Salvation Army financial 
drive have attracted the support of our 
friends of Medford. 


Ontario held a basket supper with the 
country folks at Brogan. Oregon City Ki- 
wanians joined with their Chamber of Com- 
merce in a meeting at their fair grounds. 
The voters of Pasco have been urged for- 
ward to 100% registration by the wearers 
of the circle K. Port Angeles features both 
Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls, helping 
them financially as well as in an advisory 
capacity. Husky Portlanders climbed Mt. 
Hood’s snowy sides. Pullman members 
sponsored a successful flower show. 

Puyallup, Kiwaniahs advertised their 
Western Washington Fair by sending dele- 
gations to meet with eleven Kiwanis clubs. 
Raymond Kiwanis carpenters built a fence 
around the high school field. Seattle mem- 
bers arranged a trip to Victoria, taking 
representatives of all nearby Kiwanis clubs 
with them for a trip across Puget Sound. 
South Benders entertained over a hundred 
boys and girls at an evening affair. Spokane 
Kiwanis workers continued to surround the 
mothers in the Pensioned Mothers’ Homes, 
with thoughtful care and assistance. Tacoma 
staged its second great radio broadcast on 
behalf of the American Red Cross relief 
fund, raising thousands of dollars thereby. 

The Dallas Kiwanians had charge of the 
official dedication of the State Tuberculosis 
Hospital. Tillamook Kiwanians headed by 
Lieutenant Governor-elect C. W. Barrick, 
are sponsoring local interest in the Roosevelt 
Highway. Vancouver, Washington, mem- 
bers assisted the Boy Scouts financially and 
with their help put on a very successful 
drive to stimulate the interest of voters. 

The Kiwanians of the ‘Villamette Valley 
of Oregon are greatly interested in the 
forthcoming charter presentation of the 
Gresham Kiwanis Club. Roy Cannon, 
County School Superintendent and Kiwanis 

















The Kiwanis Club of Kingstree, South Carolina, entertained seventy-seven farmers and business men 
of Williamsburg County at a fish stew at the home of J. B. Clarkson, Gold Medal Master Farmer 
of Williamsburg County. J. T. Lazar, District Agent of the Pee Dee District; R. W. Hamilton, soil 
fertility specialist, Clemson College; H. E. Saverly, representative of the Chilian Nitrate Soda Co., 
Columbia; County Agent Rast, Clarendon County, contributed largely to the success of the meeting. 
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President, will re- 
ceive the _ charter 
from District Gov- 
ernor Alfred H. 
Syverson of Spokane. 
The sponsor club at 
Portland is assisting 
Program Chairman 
Walter Olmscheid 
with the plans for 
the evening. Folks 
who encircle Mt. 
Hood on the fa- 
mous Mt. Hood Loop 
Road, pass through 
Gresham en route 
and local Kiwanians 
expect to exert a sort 
of sponsorship over 





the mountaineers. 
The Kiwanians of 
Everett, Washington, 
led by Al Nugent, 
Gus Metz and Jack 
Byers, descended upon the neighboring town 
of Monroe and in spectacular fashion sold 
the town leaders the thought of having a 
Kiwanis club, This is not the first Kiwanis 
club that the Everett men have sponsored 
and past experience enabled them to do the 
job up in shipshape. The officers of Monroe 
Kiwanis club are:—C. L. Barlow, President; 
E. 8. Mayes, Vice President; H. M. White, 
Treasurer; Ed. Hoem, District Trustee, 
and R. B. Hardin, Secretary. Monroe is 
club No. 79 in the Pacific Northwest District. 


* * a 


Ca / if ornia -Neva d. a 


ELEGATES, Kiwanians, ladies and 

visitors have returned to their homes, 
filled with enthusiasm and inspiration after 
having attended the eighth annual district 
convention of the California-Nevada Dis- 
trict held at Sacramento, California, No- 
vember 8-10. 

On November 7, the day preceding the 
opening of the convention conferences, a 
Golf Tournament was held at the Del Paso 
Country Club, followed by a dinner at the 
clubhouse. Thursday afternoon, November 
8, was devoted to the holding of four con- 
ferences, three of which, those of presidents, 
secretaries and district trustees, were held 
simultaneously, From 4 to 6 P.M., following 
these conferences, District Governor William 
O. Harris presided over a Policy Conference 
at which both sides of many questions in re- 
gard to future district and International 
policies were discussed. The first portion of 
an extensive entertainment program was 
given Thursday evening in the form of a 
theatre party. 

Friday morning, November 9, marked the 
formal opening of the convention in the 
Municipal Memorial Auditorium, with Dis- 
trict Governor William O. Harris presiding. 
In his message, Governor Harris reviewed 
the many wonderful accomplishments of the 
past year and then introduced the district 
committee chairmen who have worked so 
faithfully to help accomplish these results. 
The reports of District Secretary-Treasurer 
Fred S, Kistemann, the announcement of 
the convention committees, and the report 
of the Committee on Laws and Regulations 
by Philip N. McCaughan, Chairman, pre- 
ceded an interesting address on the Key 





December, 1928 








each day for five weeks. 


Club idea, the junior Kiwanis organization, 
by Frank C. Vincent of the Sacramento club. 
Short talks by the presidents of these clubs 
followed. International Trustee Charles E. 
Rinehart of San Diego introduced Interna- 
tional President O. Samuel Cummings, 
whose inspirational address on “A Year of, 
Aggressive Promotion in Kiwanis” was later 
voted by the delegates to be reproduced in 
printed form and copies distributed to every 
club in the district. It was also the unan- 
imous vote of the delegates that a telegram 
of congratulation be sent to President-Elect 
Herbert Hoover who is an honorary member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Palo Alto. 

The Friday afternoon session opened with 
the preliminary report of the Committee on 
Resolutions, George Filmer, San Francisco, 
Chairman, and was followed by a concert 
by the San Francisco Kiwanis Singers under 
the direction of Howard E. Milholland. Rev. 
Henry H. Shires of Alameda, gave the 
memorial address of the convention. 

Past District Governor Abe P. Leach, on 
behalf of the Oakland club, presented the 
district with a most beautiful treasure chest 
containing a book of friendship. This chest 
was formally presented by the Oakland club 
to the Sacramento club to be passed on by 
them at their next inter-club visit, the book 
of friendship to contain the names of all 
visiting Kiwanians each time it is passed on 
to the next club in the district. 

The feature address of the afternoon was 
given by Francis A. Cuttle of Riverside, on 
“Conservation of Natural Resources, Unem- 
ployment and Crime—a Solution for All 
Three.” It was Mr. Cuttle’s suggestion 
that reforestation be inaugurated on a large 
scale, thus doing away with much of our 
unemployment and resulting crime, and in- 
suring a future timber supply at the same 
time. 

Charles E. Crawshaw, Chairman of the 
district Committee on Attendance, pfesented 
four attendance banners to the Oakland, San 
Fernando, Highland Park and Benicia clubs, 
winners in the 1927-28 district Attendance 
Contest. 

Following the afternoon session four divi- 
sion banquets were held, each of which was 
visited by International President O. Samuel 
Cummings, International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker, District Governor William O. 
Harris and District Secretary-Treasurer 


Fred S$. Kistemann 
and wives. Following 
the banquets the Gov- 
ernor’s Ball was held 
at the Municipal 
Memorial Audito- 
rium. 

Saturday morning’s 
session opened with 
the reading of the Re- 
port of the Nominat- 
ing Conference, fol- 
lowed by a report by 
the Committee on Res- 
olutions, and the re- 
port of the Traveling 
Bell Committee, W. 
W. Widenham, Chair- 
man. The Traveling 
Bell was awarded to 
the Kiwanis Club of 





Manual training department of the summer vocational school sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of J rae 
Lawrence, Kansas. One of the teachers in the department supervised the boys’ work for a half day North Hollywood for 


having the highest 
: .percentage of mem- 
bers present considering the number of miles 
traveled to the convention city. 

A very splendid address was given by 
Reverend Charles P. Deems of San Fran- 
cisco on “Escaping the Curse of Mediocrity” 
and following the report of the Committee 
on Credentials by Chairman John E. Dodgin, 
Vallejo, International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker spoke on “Kiwanis and Vocational 
Guidance.” 

The ladies were especially invited to at- 
tend the Saturday afternoon session, which 
was given over to the finals in the District 
Oratorical Contest on the subject “Kiwanis— 
What Is It and Where Is It Going?” Dr. 
W. H. Wickett of Fullerton was awarded 
first prize, a round-trip railroad ticket to 
the International convention in Milwaukee 
next June. Second place was awarded to 
Clyde Shoemaker of Los Angeles and third 
place jointly to Willard Lowe of Tujunga 
and Raymond J. Fisher of Los Gatos. The 
address of the afternoon was given by Dr. 
Tully C. Knowles, President of the College 
of the Pacific at Stockton, speaking on the 
subject “Kiwanis and Business Ethics.” 

The following officers were elected to 
serve this district for the year 1929: District 
Governor, George Filmer of San Francisco; 
Lieutenant Governors, Thomas H. Elson, 
East Suburbs-Los Angeles; Donald B. Rice, 
Oakland; Walton L. Collins, San Fernando; 
Harry C. Maxwell, Fullerton; Roy M. Bost- 
wick, Fresno; Harold A. Tiernan, River- 
side; Charles S. Morris, Modesto; George 
B. Albee, Eureka; LeRoy R. Byers, Ventura; 
John W. Eberle, Pasadena; Dr. Samuel T. 
Gillispie, La Jolla; Dr. Harry E. Piper, 
Santa Cruz; Treasurer, Fred §. Kistemann, 
Oakland. 

Long Beach, California, was recommended 
as the convention city for 1929. 

The ladies were extensively entertained 
during their visit by the ladies of the Sacra- 
mento club, which included a tea-in honor 
of Mrs. William O. Harris, scenic drives 
and a ladies’ Golf Tournament. 

The convention came to a close Saturday 
evening with a most unusual and delightful 
evening spent at the ’49 Camp Entertain- 
ment given in commemoration of the days 
of ’49 and in honor of the first Kiwanis con- 
vention to be held in Sacramento. Almost 
everyone appeared in costume, which gave 
atmosphere to the affair. 
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Official Representatives 
at 1928 District 
Conventions 


NTERNATIONAL officers and other 

members of the International Board of 
trustees are assigned by the President to 
district conventions to represent the Board 
and Kiwanis International for the purpose 
of giving counsel on any problems that 
arise, to answer queries on any matters that 
come up for discussion, and to present to 
the conventions the policies of the Board for 
the convention year. 

This fall the following assignments of the 
official representatives were made: President 
Cummings to Texas-Oklahoma, Colorado- 
Wyoming, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Illinois-Eastern Iowa, New England, 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas, Southwest and 
California-Nevada; Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Heinz to Carolinas and Florida; Treas- 
urer Crossman to Ohio and Nebraska-Iowa; 
Trustee Green to Wisconsin-Upper Mich- 
igan; Trustee McDavid to Western Canada 
and Louisiana-Mississippi; Trustee Ford to 
Minnesota-Dakotas; Trustee Johns to In- 
diana; Trustee Campbell to Ontario-Que- 
bec-Maritime; Trustee Carrington to Penn- 
sylvania and Capital; Trustee Caton to 
West Virginia; Trustee Heddleston to Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee; Trustee Weiser to Georgia 
and Alabama; Secretary Parker (because 
other officers could not act) to Utah-Idaho, 
Pacific-Northwest and Montana. 

In addition to the conventions which he 
was able to attend as official representative, 
President Cummings also attended at least 
for one day the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Nebraska-Iowa Dis- 
trict Conventions. 

Staff representatives were also assigned 
by the President to the following conven- 
tions: Secretary Parker, in addition to the 
districts where he acted as official representa- 
tive, to Texas-Oklahoma, Colorado-Wyo- 
ming, Louisiana-Mississippi, New York, 
West Virginia, New England, Kentucky- 
Tennessee, Carolinas, Nebraska - Iowa, 
Southwest and California-Nevada; Roe 
Fulkerson to Utah-Idaho, Pacific-Northwes# 
and Minnesota-Dakotas; George W. Kim- 
ball to Illinois-Eastern Iowa and Alabama; 
Thomas B. Marshall to Indiana and Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Arkansas. 





President and Secretary 


on Pacific Coast 


RESIDENT CUMMINGS and Secre- 

tary Parker, in connection with their trip 
to the Southwest and Pacific Coast to at- 
tend the Southwest and the California- 
Nevada District Conventions, attended inter- 
club meetings arranged by the Los Angeles 
club for clubs in the vicinity of that city; 





by the Oakland club for clubs in the Bay 
section, and the Burlingame-San Mateo club 
in the Peninsula section south of San Fran- 
cisco. The ladies of the Oakland and 
Burlingame-San Mateo clubs honored Mrs. 
Cummings and Mrs. Parker with special 
luncheons. President and Mrs. Churchill, 
with several of the San Francisco Kiwanians 
and their wives, including District Gov- 
ernor-elect Filmer, entertained the President 
and Secretary and their wives at a dinner 
while they were in that city. 

While in Los Angeles, President and Mrs. 
Cummings and Secretary and Mrs. Parker 
were privileged to attend the famous 
“Breakfast Club,” which, at their Wednes- 
day morning breakfasts, invites visitors to 
Los Angeles to share in the “democracy of, 
ham and eggs.” President Cummings was 
presented with a gold membership card. 

The Secretary made the address at a Ki- 
wanis Church Night arranged by the Los 
Angeles club, through one of its members, 
Rev. Norman B. Henderson, D.D., Pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, for Kiwanians 
of Greater Los Angeles. An exceptionally 
fitting and delightful musical program was 
arranged through Kiwanian Alexander 
Stewart, who is Musical Director of the 
church. The choir was assisted by Betty 
Travis, violinist, and Kiwanian Frank 
Geiger of the Los Angeles club, who was 
enabled to share in this service through the 
courtesy of the Temple Baptist Choir, of 
which Kiwanian Hugo Kirchhofer is the 
Director. 

Upon the arrival of the “official quartette” 
in Ogden, Utah, on their return trip, they 
were greeted by the Ogden Kiwanians at the 
station, as the train arrived too late for the 
club meeting. They were driven through 
the Ogden Canyon and on to Salt Lake City. 
The Salt Lake City club arranged a delight- 
ful inter-club banquet and ladies’ night, 
to which were invited all clubs of the Utah- 
Idaho District. The presence of Kiwanians 
from eighteen clubs made the meeting a very 
interesting one. 





President-Elect Hoover 
Receives Presidential 
Party 


OLLOWING the inter-club meeting with 

the Burlingame-San Mateo club, Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Cummings and Secretary and 
Mrs. Parker had the privilege of an inter- 
view with President-elect Hoover at his 
home in Palo Alto. This was a privilege 
deeply appreciated because Mr. Hoover was 
unusually busy in preparing for his trip to 
South America. The interview was ar- 
ranged through the kindness of Kiwanian 
A. B. Cargill of the Burlingame-San Mateo 
club, who was formerly a charter member 
of the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, club. 
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Finance Committee 
Meeting 


HE International Committee on Finance, 

composed of the following members of 
the International Board of Trustees, Frank 
C. Smith, Chairman, Raymond M. Crossman, 
and Horace W. McDavid, met at Interna- 
tional Headquarters, November 16, 1928, for 
the purpose of building the budget for the 
first six months of 1929 for presentation to 
the Board of Trustees at its December meet- 
ing. Few members appreciate the large 
amount of detailed consideration which is 
given to this matter. At the same time the 
financial condition of Kiwanis International 
as disclosed by the audit report for the 
month and for the three months ending 
October 31 was studied. Consideration was 
also given and preliminary steps taken in 
developing a three-year financial program 
for the organization. 





International Committees 


LL International committees have been 
working with exceptional zeal on their 
programs of work. Because the work of 
some committees has been well developed 
in plan so that in the main the committees’ 
duty consists chiefly of the promotion of 
programs already well developed, it was 
deemed unnecessary for some committees to 
hold meetings this fall. These committees 
have, however, matured thorough plans of 
work through correspondence. 


The following International committees 
have held meetings at International Head- 
quarters: Committee on Kiwanis Education, 
of which Howard T. Hill is Chairman, on 
October 24; Committee on Public Affairs 
for United States, of which Wilby G. Hyde 
is Chairman, on October 22; Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child, of which Dr. C. C. 
Tatham is Chairman, on November 20. The 
International Secretary was present at all 
these meetings to coédperate with the com- 
mittees in developing their work. 


It is customary, so far as possible, to hold 
the meetings of International committees at 
International Headquarters for obvious rea- 
sons, but the following meetings for specific 
reasons were held at other points: Commit- 
tee on International Public Affairs of which 
Victor M. Johnson is Chairman at Scranton, 
Pa., on September 22, Committee on Con- 
vention Program of which W. C. Alexander 
is Chairman, at Rochester, N. Y., on Sep- 
tember 19, at both of which the President 
and Secretary were present; and the Com- 
mittee on Classification and Membership of 
which H. G. Hatfield is Chairman, in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., on October 15, which the 
President attended. 
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Daytona Beach, Florida, Urges 
Children to Attend School 

An intensive drive to draw children back 
into the schoolrooms has been conducted by 
the Kiwanis Club of Daytona Beach, Florida. 

A large quantity of placards bearing the 
admonition “Back to School,” was posted in 
prominent places throughout the city. Mem- 
bers of the committee were formed into a 
speaking bureau to spread the idea of the ad- 
vantages and value of advanced education 
and the immediate necessity of continuing 
the youth’s education as far as possible. Oth- 
ers were organized to obtain publicity for 
the movement in other ways. This year the 
schools will again be made the basis of the 
vocational guidance activities of the club. 
The speakers’ bureau will assist boys and 
girls in choosing and studying their life 
work. 

* * * 
High Point, North Carolina, Makes 
War on Tonsils 

A raid on youthful tonsils is to be financed 
by the High Point, North Carolina, Kiwanis 
club, At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the club an appropriation was made for this 


work, 
* 2 @ 


Pharr, Texas, Boasts of Clubhouse 

Pharr, down in the heart of the Rio 
Grande Valley, has a Kiwanis club not yet 
two years old which enjoys the distinction of 
owning its own clubhouse. 


The Pharr Kiwanis clubhouse, situated in 
the business section of the city, is of brick 
and stucco. It contains a room for Boy 
Scouts, who are sponsored by the club, with 
a locker for each scout, as well as shower 
bath accommodations. There is a_ ladies’ 
rest-room, a reception room, a dining room 
and a convention hall. 

* * @ 
Norton, Virginia, Kiwanians to 
Support Camp 

The Norton, Virginia, Kiwanis club, which 
furnished the financial support for Camp Ki- 
wanis, half a dozen years ago, will assume 
financial responsibility for the camp follow- 
ing the closing of the local Y. M. C. A. 
which has managed the camp in recent 
years. 

Taking over responsibility for the future 
operation of the camp, the Kiwanis club, at a 
recent meeting went on record in favor of 
accepting a “Y” proposal, to take and hold 
in trust, subject to ordinary wear and tear, 
the regular camp equipment, consisting of a 
cooking range, cots, pads, tents and shacks. 

> * * 


Chattanooga, Tennessee, Conducts 
Farmer-Kiwanis Meet 

The sixth annual Farmer-Kiwanis Insti- 
tute and barbecue exceeded all previous ones 
in attendance. This good-will meeting which 
is sponsored by the Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
Kiwanis club as an annual event, was held 
recently, and the farmers and their families 














not only of Hamilton County, but of sur- 
rounding counties as well, attended in large 
numbers. The records indicated that before 
the close of the day more than a thousand of 
the rural folk had registered. 

Most of the forenoon was devoted to the 
institute program. A joint meeting was first 
held by both men and women, and then the 
different groups held meetings according to 
their special interests. Sectional meetings in 
dairying, poultry work, market gardening, 
fruit growing and general farming were 
held. 

* * *#* 
Anderson, Indiana, Continues to 
Sponsor Safety Project 

This year, the Kiwanis Club of Anderson, 
Indiana, is again sponsoring safety work in 
the schools. The work was introduced last 
year by the Hoosier Automobile Association 
and was financed by the Kiwanis club. 

The project includes a study of safety-first 
methods and the organization of safety pa- 
trols to regulate traffic in and near the vari- 
ous schools. Besides being a factor in saving 
the lives of numerous children, it develops 
responsibility and initiative in the child, not 
only along this one phase of work, but in 
daily routine. 

ee 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario, Offers Prizes 
for Essays 

The Kirkland Lake, Ontario, Kiwanis 
club is offering boys and girls prizes for 








Five hundred Boy Seouts received the thrill of their lives when they were taken to the Yankee Stadium in New York to see the mighty 


Rabe Ruth play baseball and oblige the Scouts by knocking a home run. 


e party was arranged by the North Hudson, New Jersey, 


Kiwanis Club. The Scouts assembled in Union City and were transported to the game and home again under the careful attention 


of about twenty Kiwanians whe accompanied the boys. 
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essays on the subject, “Why I Think Voca- 
tional Training Will be of Advantage to 
Me.” The idea is to get the viewpoint of 
the boys and girls in regard to voca- 
tional education. A committee of school 
teachers will be ap- 


Somerville, Massachusetts, Holds 
Exposition and Carnival 


The Somerville, Massachusetts, Kiwanis 
club at its Business Exposition and Carnival 
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hoped to take care o. approximately thirty 
children during the year. The work is in 
charge of a trained nurse and is supervised 

by the Blount County Health Unit. 
The State Department of Public Health 
during the past year 





pointed to read the 
papers for grammar, 


construction, punctu- 
ation, etc. 
* * * 


Portland, Oregon, 
Entertains G.A.R. 
V eterans 


Their number cut 
almost in half since 
last year’s event, ap- 
proximately roo 
Grand Army Veter- 
ans—some stalwart 
and straight with all 
their years, others 
half carried by 
friends—gathered at 
Portland, Oregon, for 
the Kiwanis club’s 
fifth annual Grand 
Army day program. 

In the lobby of the 
hotel the booming of 
the Seventh Infantry 
Band from  Van- 
couver barracks con- 
trasted strangely with 
the fife and drum of 
more than a half century ago. Uniformed 
soldiers played in the former group, three 
old G. A. R. veterans in the latter. As the 
Seventh Infantry Band hit into the tunes of 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” and 
“Dixie” each Civil War veteran stood at 
attention. 

At the luncheon, which followed the con- 
cert, the G. A. R. were addressed by 
Governor Patterson, Mayor Baker, Briga- 
dier-General James H. Reeves and others. 
The Reverend Walter H. Nugent gave the 
invocation, and Past President Charles F. 
Walker welcomed the veterans. A presenta- 
tion toPerry Tomlinson, guest of honor, was 
made by President Arthur W. Stone and to 
Charles Puelz, 1927 guest of honor, by the 
Reverend Wilbert Dowson. 





* #* #* 
East Chicago, Indiana, Beautifies City 
with Memorial Trees 


The East Chicago, Indiana, Kiwanis club 
has undertaken a campaign to encourage 


city beautification by planting memorial 
trees. Feeling that a tree may be the most 
beautiful as well as practical memorial, 


the committee in charge is urging East Chi- 
cagoans to plant trees in memory of friends 
and relatives. Acting as a permanent me- 
morial and serving as a means of beautifica- 
tion, the plan serves a twofold purpose. 

It is further planned to plant the trees 
on the approaches leading to the hospital, the 
Carmelite Orphanage and the two high 
schools. The Park Board has generously 
offered to plant them in these localities and 
give them perpetual care. 

Each donor is to have a certain tree desig- 
nated on which a marker will be placed. 
The schedule of trees is to be announced at 
the close of the campaign. ; 





has been holding 
clinics in various sec- 
tions of the state. 
Federal statistics 
show that almost all 
cases of tuberculosis 


are cured if treated 
during the early 
stages. School chil- 


dren who were sus- 
pected of having this 
disease were ex- 
amined, and in this 
manner it was found 
that a number of 
tubercular children 
were attending the 
public schools. The 
matter was taken up 
with the State Health 
Department but inas- 
much as they were 
: limited financially, 
& ! they could not lend 











One of the four inter-club signs that were placed at the four principal approaches to Philipsburg, 
Pennsylvania, by the Kiwanis and Rotary clubs. These signs were dedicated at the time of the inter- 
club meeting of the nine Kiwanis clubs of the North Central Division of the Pennsylvania District. 
First row, seated, third from left, John S. Wells, Secretary, Pennsylvania District; fourth, W. Harrison 
Walker, President, Kiwanis Club of Bellefonte, Pennsylvania; second row, standing, sixth from left, 
Homer H. Swaney, Governor, Pennsylvania District; seventh, Ernest E. Demi, President, Kiwanis 
Club of Philipsburg, Pennsylvania; 

International Committee on Convention Program 1926—1927. 


back row, sixth from right, 


held the last week in June, realized approxi- 
mately $3,700 for its under-privileged child 
fund. This show was the largest one of its 
kind in New England and during that week 
many thousands of people came from miles 
around to see the Business Show of almost 
a half mile in length under canvas, contain- 
ing nearly 300 exhibits of firms doing busi- 
ness in Somerville. 

Approximately $7,000 has been raised in 
the last two years in this manner and some of 
it has already been put to good use. Each 
year the club has sent twenty children to the 
Salvation Army Camp. It also maintains 
two beds at the Somerville Hospital which 
have been constantly occupied by unfortu- 
nate children; provides dinners on Thanks- 
giving for worthy families and every Christ- 
mas about 100 under-privileged children are 
made happy through its charities; and main- 
tains sand boxes in every public playground 
in Somerville. 

It is hoped that enough money may be rea- 
lized for this fund so that a continuance of 
this good work for many years to come may 


be assured. 
* * #* 


Maryville-Alcoa, Tennessee, Sponsors 
Tubercular Sanatorium 

The Maryville-Alcoa, Tennessee, Kiwanis 
club, in coéperation with other organiza- 
tions in Blount County, sponsored a move- 
ment to establish a sanatorium for tubercular 
under-privileged children. Approximately 
$6,000 was raised by public subscription. A 
hospital and equipment formerly used by a 
private corporation were secured for this 
purpose without charge for a period of one 
year. On June 1 the sanatorium was opened 
under the name of Mountain View Sana- 
torium and by August 1, sixteen tubercular 
children were being taken care of. It is 


George W. Zeigler, 


= 


any assistance in tak- 
ing care of the situa- 
tion. It was then de- 
cided that the civic 
organizations would 
sponsor the move- 
ment for one year, 
and in case the present plan proves success- 
ful, a special effort will be made to secure 
state and county aid in financing the move- 
ment. 


Chairman, 


* * # 


Military Students Visit Gainesville, 
Georgia, Club 

The Kiwanis Club of Gainesville, Geor- 
gia, recently entertained the Riverside Mili- 
tary Academy students who are the sons of 
Kiwanians. During the luncheon a postcard 
was given each cadet on which he was asked 
to write his impressions of the Gainesville 
Kiwanis club. After the luncheon sixty-four 
cards were mailed back home. The school 
bandmaster led the boys in singing some of 
their school songs and then they took part in 
the program by giving talks as to the pros- 
pects for the school football season. 

Plans were also discussed by the club rela- 
tive to securing for each cadet a Gainesville 
“Mother” who would look after him and as 
far as possible take the part of a Mother to 
him while he is in school. 

* 0 @ 
South Milwaukee, Wistonsin, Debates 
on Current Subjects 

The South Milwaukee, Wisconsin, club 
has been featuring debates on subjects of 
present day interest at their luncheons. Each 
time two different members of the club are 
chosen to debate, thereby giving the various 
members an opportunity to partake in the 
program. Such a program may well be 
worked in when outside speakers are not 
available. RD. & 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, Aids in 
Establishing Business for Blind Man 

The club at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, is 
cooperating in establishing a car-washing 
and polishing business for a man who re- 
cently lost his sight in an explosion. 
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More than 1500 boys and girls attended the annual kite day celebration promoted by Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, Kiwanians. Kites of many colors and sizes were entered in the contest. 


Fresh Air Camp Operated by Knox- 
ville, Tennessee 

Ninety-three children received the benefits 
of a fresh air camp operated by the Kiwanis 
Club of Knoxville, Tennessee, last summer 
for a period of eleven weeks. These children 
were secured through the assistance of the 
Public Health Service nurses of the city. 
Careful investigation of each particular case 
was made by them to ascertain whether or 
not the family was worthy of assistance and 
financially unable to pay for treatment in 
cases of temporary ailments. All the chil- 
dren were practically brought up to normal 
weight and medical attention was given 
when necessary by doctors who are members 
of the club. 

The camp is run very economically, the 
total cost this year being $1,325, of which 
about $125 was spent for equipment and $300 
paid to the city for rent, thus leaving only 
$900 with which to operate the camp for 
the eleven weeks. An average of $120 was 
spent each week to operate, including the 
rent and equipment, which made the cost 
per child $3.63 per week. This good record 
on the low cost of running the camp is due 
in a large measure to the services of a very 
capable buyer, Kiwanian J. Roy Long, who 
purchased all supplies at a wholesale price. 

A very competent nurse is furnished by 
the city without cost to the club. She is fur- 
nished a diet list for each meal, which con- 
sists of the most nourishing foods. A ma- 
tron who does the cooking and looks after 
the children while the nurse is compelled to 
be away, is employed by the club at a very 
small expense. A nominal salary which is 
paid to a young man who directs games and 
assists with the children is also paid from 
the $900 spent in operating the camp. 

A unique lighting system made of auto- 
mobile headlights and storage batteries was 
furnished and installed by Kiwanian G. N. 
McNutt who also did much personal work, 
such as erecting swings and providing play- 
ground equipment. 

* * + 
Toccoa, Georgia, Campfire Girls’ Camp 

Realizing the need for a permanent camp 
for the Campfire girls of Toccoa, Atlanta 
and other cities in Georgia, the Kiwanis 
Club of Toccoa, about a year ago, pur- 
chased a tract of land consisting of 200 
acres located on a hill surrounded by a 
complete range of mountains, and on a 
small creek of filtered water, the overflow 
from the city filtering plant. 


Today there stands on this site thirteen 
spacious buildings composed of the follow- 
ing: The administration building which is 
a three room house, built that it might fur- 
nish the comforts of a small home, and that 
it might be used for the administration of 
the camp, while the camp is in operation 
and that it may be used by the caretaker 
during the winter months. The main build- 
ing, known as the recreation hall and dining 
hall is spacious and can accommodate 500 
people. Connected thereto is a large kit- 
chen and store rooms. Underneath the 
kitchen are twenty shower baths. In groups 
of five are the cottages, used as sleeping 
quarters for the girls. These are built 
separately and some hundred feet apart. 
Each cottage cares for fifteen girls. At 
present there are two groups of these cot- 
tages in use. One group is located about 
three hundred yards to the north of the 
main building, and the other about - the 
same distance to the south of the main 
building. To the west of the main build- 
ing and to the south of the administration, 
about one hundred yards from each, is the 
infirmary, which is equipped to care for any 
girl who might become ill while in camp. 

It is planned to erect next year a dam 
across a rocky gorge to fill a large and 
spacious basin to be used by the girls for 
boating and swimming. It is also planned 
to erect next year another large building 
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similar in design to the main building and 
several groups of cottages. 

The committee from the Toccoa Kiwanis 
Club that has handled this project so very 
efficiently is composed of S. B. Carter, 
Chairman and Past President of the club; 
B. G. Carter and D. S. Wommack. 

ee 

Aged Men and Women Entertained 

by Toronto, Ontario 

Through the liberality and public spirit 
of the Kiwanis Club of Toronto, Ontario, 
those who spend their lives in Homes for the 
Aged were given an outing. Under the 
chairmanship of K. B. Loheed, an automobile 
ride was organized and about sixty-five of 
the aged people were taken for a two-hour 
drive around Toronto. 

* *« * 
Taunton, Massachusetts, Aids Aviators 

The Kiwanis Club of Taunton, Massachu- 
setts, has built and placed on the roof of 
one of the largest buildings in its city, a sign 
for the benefit of aviators, giving the name 
of the city. The sign is made of different 
colored bricks, each letter being ten feet in 
height. 

* * * 
Rutherfordton, North Carolina, 
Encourages Better Agriculture 

A total of $250 is offered by the Kiwanis 
Club of Rutherfordton, North Carolina, as 
prizes to those farmers who show the most 
improvement in their farming practices and 
also for the best yields on various crops in 
an effort to promote better agriculture in the 
county. The prizes will be equally divided 
between adult farmers and club members. 

* * * 
Stamp Sale Sponsored by Victoria, 
B.C. 

The Kiwanis Club of Victoria, B.C., has 
accepted the invitation of the Tuberculosis 
Society of Canada to sponsor the sale of 
stamps during the Christmas campaign. The 
club has received a guarantee from the asso- 
ciation that at least seventy-five per cent of 
the proceeds will be turned over to the Vic- 
toria Kiwanis club for supervised expendi- 
ture on tubercular preventive work in the 
community. With the whole-hearted support 
of the membership, there are real possibili- 
ties in the work. 
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One of the four shacks given to Camp Manatoc, the Boy Scout Area of the locality of Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, by the Kiwanis Club, at a cost of $250 apiece, including equipment. The members 
ef the club built the shacks in groups of ten men. 
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An Editorial 





PROLOGUE 

Someone, probably not quite in his right 
mind after a long, trying summer, asked me 
to write an article—editorial, I think was 
the actual appellation—upon art. Why is it, 
when any one is not quite in his right mind 
his thoughts seem to turn to art? Art really 
is a distinctly sane thing as you may judge 
by the following, but remember—I refuse to 
accept any responsibility in the matter and 
when I mention art I am not referring to 
painting. Well, on your own heads .. . 

EDITORIAL 

Art is as young as man—but no younger. 
It is created by man in his effort to under- 
stand and define the laws of his universe 
and his relation to that universe. Made by 
man, it in turn sustains him. It appears as 
soon as man becomes dissatisfied with un- 
tamed nature and seeks to bend it to his will. 
It becomes a symbol of his domination of the 
earth, a tangible evidence of that secret 
sense of importance without which life 
would become intolerable. 

Art becomes the index of man’s civiliza- 
tion, the measure of the completeness of his 
life; with it he writes his record indelibly 
and inevitably. Of all of his hopes, his 
aspirations or his accomplishments, it alone 
has more than fleeting existence, it alone 
bears witness of the smallness of his nature 
or the greatness of his spirit. 

Springing from man’s perception of the 
fundamental order of his universe, his at- 
tempt to identify his relation to it, and to 
define its laws, art is concerned with order. 
Disordered or chaotic art is bad art or better 
still is not art at all. The same impulse that 
produced the Parthenon motivates John Doe 
to cut his lawn and trim his hedges. To 
claim no interest in art would be to admit 
that it made no difference whether one lived 
in a sty or a home. 

Art—man, man—art, the two are co- 
existent. There lies Art’s importance. Art 
is man’s environment which he himself has 
built and which in turn builds him and 
builds his sons. The quality of his life will 
be measured and explained in the quality of 
his building. Art is as young as man but 
no younger. 

EPILOGUE 

All of which goes to show that what we 
call art and what we may call man’s sense 
of right living have much in common; so 
that an art center, a museum of art if you 
will, becomes to a city not a social grace, but 
a fundamental need, taking its place beside 
school and church as one of those potent 
tonics for the mind and soul of the com- 
munity. Someone once said that nature 
made Houston rich, time would make her 
powerful, but only the arts could make her 
great. I think so, do you? 

—Jas. CHILLMAN, JR, 
Houston, Texas. 


Tolerance 


No normal child can be tolerant. Why? 
Just for the same reason that no normal child 
is born with any virtue. All virtues come 
from cultivation, from experience. It is a 
queer thing that children develop fears and 
untruthfulness and selfishness very early, 
but the virtues come more slowly, and the 
highest virtue, that of tolerance, comes late. 
I don’t mean that tolerance that derives from 
mere torpor, nor a tolerance that keeps silent 
for fear of offending (the negative toler- 
ance of fear). ‘True tolerance is a dynamic 
attitude in the minds of the brave, generated 
by living through many experiences and 
few of them pleasant. Tolerance comes only 
to them that love truth. They are seekers 
for truth, and child minds are all lovers of 
fancy stories. It takes a mature mind to 
realize the one great truth is that no mind 
will ever find the whole truth. He finds 
out that the truth-force is a dynamic force 
in opposition to the treadmill variety often 
exemplified in creeds and dogmas, political 
opinions, etc. To be tolerant, then, one must 
therefore entertain all opinions, reject ac- 
cording to one’s light, and from the residue 
create new concepts which may more nearly 
approach the truth. When men have 
achieved tolerance they stop wanting to in- 
flict their opinion on anyone. 

J.B. W. 
Alliance, Ohio 


The Joys of a Club Secretary 


The joys of being a club secretary are few 
and far between. His is a job something 
like a football in a football game. First one 
side bangs him and then the other. 

If he writes a letter, it is too long. 
sends a postal, it is too short. If he issues a 
pamphlet, he is a spendthrift. If he attends 
committee meetings, he is butting in. If he 
stays away, he is a shirker. 

If he attempts to safeguard the interests 
of the club, he is wanting to run everything. 
If he doesn’t, he is letting the club go to the 
dogs. If the attendance at luncheons is slim, 
he should have called the members up. If 
he does call them, he is a pest. If he duns 
a member for dues, he is insulting. If he 
does not collect, he is lazy. If he is in a 
good humor, he is frivolous. If he isn’t, he 
is a sorehead. 

If the meeting is a howling success, the 
Program Committee is praised. If it’s a 
failure, the secretary is to blame. If he 
mixes with the members, he is too familiar. 
If he doesn’t he is a human iceberg. If he is 
pleasant with those he meets he is dubbed a 


If he 








[His section is yours. Send in your 

contributions of letters on any Ki- 
wanis subject, comments, short edi- 
torials, short verses, and other interest- 
ing bits. Come on with your wit, your 
philosophy, your erudition! 
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jollier. If he isn’t pleasant, he is a grouch. 
If he asks for advice, he is incompetent. If 
he doesn’t he is bull-headed. Ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust, if the others won’t do it, the 
secretary must. 

—Buffalo, New York. 


Opportunity 
“This is the opportunity and responsibility 

of the service club today—As a nation we 
need most men who put character above 
wealth, men who possess opinion and a will, 
men who will not lose their individuality in 
a crowd, men who will not think anything 
profitable that is dishonest, men who make 
nocom promise with questionable things, 
men whose ambitions are not confined to 
their own selfish desires, men who do not 
have one brand of honesty for business pur- 
poses and another for private life.” 

—George H. Ross, Toronto, 

Past International President 


It’s From Within 
It isn’t where you live, it’s how you live! 
It isn’t what you do, it’s how you do it! 
- It isn’t contemporaries, it’s fellowship! 
It isn’t how you feel, it’s how you act! 
It isn’t what you get from Kiwanis, it’s 
what you give! 
It isn’t financial support only, it’s work 
and harmonious coéperation! 
It isn’t club success only, it’s individual 
effort and responsibility ! 
It isn’t just attendance, it’s taking part 
and usefulness! 
It isn’t the applause of men, it’s the satis- 
faction of unselfish service! 
It isn’t just pleasure, it’s sincere happiness! 
It isn’t from without, it’s from within! 
Dr. Frank P. Hammond, 
W oodlawn, Chicago, Illinois 


The Force of Collective Personality 

Kiwanis has been called the force of col- 
lective personality. 

One hundred thousand men pulling in one 
direction can exert great power. 

But if they are all pulling in different 
directions, the power exerted by one counter- 
acts the power produced by another and the 
result is nothing. 

Coérdination of forces is a prime essential 
of any organization. 

To get anywhere, all must be going in the 
same direction. 

One hundred thousand disciplined men 
with a proper objective is an army. 

One hundred thousand undisciplined men, 
each his own leader, is nothing but a mob. 

Kiwanis, as a force of collective person- 
ality, is powerless unless all Kiwanians are 
pulling in the same direction. 

—E. S§. Snover, Jr. 
Port Huron, Michigan 
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The Changing Job in the 


Advertising Department 


(From page 615) 
rather difficult person to make accept 
such fallacies. He will quietly throw 
most of them into the wastebasket. 

You know that many of these falla- 
cies during the past thirty years have 
been guiding the decisions of adver- 
tisers: that some of them are strongly 
and even passionately held. It is one 
of the peculiarities of the human mind 
that with its faiths and fallacies, the 
less proof it has the more it clings to 
them. The hardest thing to fight is 
prejudices and most of these fallacies 
spring from the pet prejudices of the 
men who hold to them. The research 
man is going to put such fallacies on 
the defensive, and, as most of us dread 
the man who will convict us of in- 
abilities—for “the man with the false 
diamond shuns the presence of the 
lapidary,” many hate and fight the re- 
search man and the ideas he represents. 
Self-interest, you know, seldom knows 
the value of a fact, and “envy cannot 
reason ; malice cannot prophesy.” 


III. Tue Apvertistnc MaAn’s AtTtTI- 
TtupE Towarp THE New Jos 


DVERTISING has been a pecul- 
iar craft. Many advertising men 
have assumed the attitude that all the 
past had no significance for the pres- 
ent—all the records of successes and 
failures are of no interest, no value, to 
them. That has meant the enthusiastic 
repetition of failures. It is a remark- 
able fact that advertising has little 
scientifically (tested for facts) written 
history similar to that which guides, 
directs and suggests in most every 
other branch of business. 

So we have made the assumption that 
each business is so distinctly and in- 
dividually different that its experience 
in advertising or sales can be of little 
definite value to another. Most of our 
history is mere gossip. That which is 
written is colored by the personalities, 
the salesmanship, of those who write 
it, and much of it is written as part of 
an effort to sell the idea or the per- 
sonality of the authors, and thus sub- 
ject to the subtle distortion of honest 
self-interest. Advertising still needs 
scientific interpretation—still needs 
men who can write from a broad con- 
tact with distribution problems, poli- 
cies and campaigns, from a free access 
to the real facts and figures of the net 
results of campaigns—still requires the 
appraisal of men who are not harmed 
by the truth. I am not unmindful 
that there are few such records made 
in departments in such a way as to link 
results to specific performance, so there 
has been little to write about. 

But that is one thing the research 
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man will correct and thus the whole 
profession will be immeasurably ben- 
efited as anyone can see. 

We have far to go before that time 
arrives, however. 

What is the attitude of the advertis- 
ing man going to be toward this re- 
search man and his mission? If the 
advertiser or the advertising man is go- 
ing to fight the principle of scientific 
test, he is going to be eliminated by 
competition. If he accepts the prin- 
ciple, and the requirements, he is going 
to progress just so far as he masters 
their lessons. There are several dan- 
gers involved, we must admit, in this 
sudden shifting of accents from in- 
spiration to perspiration — from the 
process of flashing ideas to the process 
of working out what ideas pay. 

The advertising man has always had 
much of the artist’s creative tempera- 
ment. The artist makes a picture of 
the world where he acts the part of a 
mirror. He is always interested in 
what he reflects—never in what the 
world sees. But the advertising man 
must always be an artist interested in 
what the world sees, sympathizing 
with what it is looking for and inter- 
preting its dreams, its desires, its 
thoughts, its attitudes, its realizations ; 
therefore the advertising man is a man 
of action as well as dreamer and 
thinker. He must watch the world as 
it goes by, but he must be a part of the 
parade at the same time, traveling a 
bit in advance of the rest. 

His, at best, is a type of creative 
work; therefore he has certain com- 
plexes of the artist. He understands 
people; he knows men, but he is going 
to have to know them better than he 
does now—because what he knows 
about them must be true, and because 
he must be able to forecast what they 
will do under given conditions. 

What does it profit a man to write 
an advertisement that other advertising 
men and the literary fellows in the 
country say—‘Gee, ain’t that great!” 
Then when you ask them what it ad- 
vertises, have them look at you with 
fishy eyes and admit they don’t know. 
There is something wrong with that 
kind of advertising from the stand- 
point of business economics. 

You know and I know that adver- 
tising men, principally those who pride 
themselves on their ability to write, cry 
aloud that science has nothing to do 
with advertising. Some men say, as 
they view these facts, that the scientist 
will formulate rules and set up stand- 
ards. How can we standardize adver- 
tising? they ask in scorn. I repeat 
science will not standardize the art, but 
it will standardize the fundamentals 
on which it is built—just as the artists 
have discovered in the pictures of great 
artists the laws of composition—the 
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ment, and do not violate them. I think 
we are needlessly afraid of standard- 
ization. There will be standardization. 
Research aims to prevent the bad 
things from being repeated. Man is 
not going to have the liberty to end- 
lessly repeat his economic failures and 
alibi them by calling them “art.” 

Mr. Struthers Burt in an unusual 
article recently said, “Standardization 
means nothing more than the raising 
of the general level, and it can no more 
submerge the unusual man or woman 
than a lake, the waters of which are 
rising, can submerge a well-built boat. 
The unusual man or woman _ goes 
higher, and after the first moments of 
confusion and consternation will be 
spurred to greater effort. The people 
who are submerged are not the unusual 
—in short, standardization raises the 
plane of the average, it does not lower 
that of the exceptional man.” 

Thus there is no fundamental antith- 
esis between the spirit of the artist 
and the spirit of the scientist. The con- 
trary idea is the creation of ignorance 
that understands neither. Art and 
science are the two powers of the same 
spirit by which the urge to know and to 
create is satisfied. There is something 
of the artist in the scientist, always 
something of the scientist in every real 
artist. If you do not understand this 
read the lives of the greatest artists— 
Michelangelo or Leonardo da Vinci. 
Leonardo should be the patron saint of 
the flying machine. He had the first 
inklings of the circulation of blood in 
the human body, and made studies of 
the human anatomy in order that he 
might paint his masterpieces—and said, 
“Science is the guide to art.” 

The advertising man of the new era 
will discover his own past as a fruitful 
source of inspiration and profit. He 
will go back and find out why some old 
campaigns failed and why others suc- 
ceeded. He will try to find the causes 
and principles involved, and he will 
discover men of whom he never heard, 
for, as I said in the beginning, our 
attitude is too much as though each day 
was a new day and there had been no 
yesterday and there will probably be no 
tomorrow, as far as profitable advertis- 
ing lessons are concerned. 


IV. THe Cuancinc Jos 


HE changing job in the advertis- 
ing department is going to require 
that each advertising manager and 
each department shall keep careful 
record of its performance and link re- 
sults to performance. I am not going 
to discuss if this can be done. I shall 
simply say that business men are going 
to demand it and some way will have 
to be found to give it to them. 
Let us assume for the sake of our 
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argument that the new advertising man 
is going to welcome this new develop- 
ment. The new type of advertising 
manager will find himself at home in 
this work. He will do it as a matter of 
course. He has found that depending 
on the precarious foundation of opin- 
ions, hunch, guesswork and clairvoy- 
ance has put him out of step with the 
fact-founded, scientifically interpreted 
policies of the other departments of the 
business. He can’t afford to be out-of- 
step; to be “impractical,” as he has 
been so often called. 

The new advertising man wants to 
make a definite contribution to the per- 
manency of the business he is a part 
of ; that he knows its permanency as a 
business is dependent upon its ability 
to make a profit—that profit is the 
difference between income and outgo— 
and that income is measured by sales; 
that advertising must, therefore, help 
to make sales or it has no sure place in 
the scheme of things; therefore, his 
place is determined by his proven abil- 
ity to help make a profit. So the new 
advertising man must be a sales-maker 
in spirit and in purpose, in order to 
maintain his position. There must be no 
doubt about the amount and character 
of his contribution. The new adver- 
tising man will welcome that situation. 
He will demonstrate that he does make 
a contribution to the profits; therefore 
his whole effort during the next ten 
years will be dedicated to this study of 
the success and failure of advertising 
by these new standards. (This side of 
failure is one we have ignored all too 
long, because we have somehow 
adopted the attitude it was not quite 
loyal to advertising to study its fail- 
ures, or even to admit them. We have 
too long felt that we must constantly 
sell advertising. ) 

In making this study of success and 
failure, we will use all the devices that 
scientific control of inquiry has de- 
veloped to protect us from the preju- 
dices, self-interest, ignorance, supersti- 
tion, greed, self-complacency and in- 
tolerance that have in the past made so 
much of our testimony unconvincing, if 
not ridiculous. 

The student of business now gradu- 
ating from many of our colleges and 
those who have naturally approached 
the subject in the spirit of the student 
and scientist will make great changes 
in the work. They are already doing 
it, as business managers are telling you. 

Some advertising men, of course, do 
not seem to realize that advertising and 
sales research is not a new idea. There 
are advertisers who have been using 
market research for twenty years as a 
guide to sales and advertising plans 
and methods. The best department 
store advertising has always been de- 
veloped on the basis of test and analy- 
sis. Mail-order advertising has lived 
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on it, and it has been a distinguishing 
characteristic of the advertising done 
by many concerns in specialty fields, 
such as National Cash Register Co., 
American Radiator, etc. 

Twenty years ago an eloquent and 
belligerent Irishman told us—‘‘There 
is no such thing as a national market— 
there is only a lot of local markets”— 
each must be studied by itself. Only 
the infinitesimal few caught the signifi- 
cance of that new principle—studied 
it—used it. Most either laughed at it 
or shrugged their shoulders and con- 
tinued to throw their money away in 
the pursuit of a “national market” full 
of unprofitable spots. 

Today that principle is changing the 
whole character of scores of marketing 
plans. It is the next big revolution in 
merchandising—this use of the local 
market—with changing copy, space 
use, mediums, art work, choice of men, 
and sales policy accents. I say this in 
the face of chain store ideas. These 
will have to change too, and they will 
not hesitate. Prosperity will develop 
individualities of sales territories. 

x * * 

After the facts—what ? 

After the testing—where do we go? 

When the report is finally in and the 
available facts are brought together 
and have been scientifically tested and 
verified, in order to find that they are 
facts to begin with, don’t forget that 
the investigator who has done this job 
has developed an even greater job. It 
requires a different mind to znterpret 
the facts. A man might know every 
word in the dictionary and not be able 
to write a poem! 

President Glenn Frank of the Univ- 
versity of Wisconsin recently described 
what I mean: 

“The future of America is in the 
hands of two men—the investigator 
and the interpreter. * *** We have an 
ample supply of investigators but there 
is a shortage of readable and responsi- 
ble interpreters—men who can effec- 
tively play mediator between specialist 
and layman. The practical value of 
every social invention or material dis- 
covery depends upon its being ade- 
quately interpreted to the masses. 
Science owes its effective ministry as 
much to the interpretative mind as to 
the investigator, but the investigator 
is not always the best interpreter of his 
discoveries. Rarely, in fact, do the 
genius for exploration and the genius 
for exposition meet in the same mind. 

“ * * * The interpreter stands be- 
tween the layman, whose knowledge of 
all things is indefinite, and the inves- 
tigator whose knowledge of one thing 
is authoritative. The investigator ad- 
vances knowledge. The interpreter 
advances progress.” 

I see this job of interpretation as the 
new advertising manager’s new job. 
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The future advertising manager will 
find in this interpretation a job so much 
bigger than the one he has that it will 
call for his greatest creative ability. 

But a man says, “Let us admit all 
you say about science; let us admit for 
the sake of the argument the scientist 
is not going to interfere with the artist 
—though I am doubtful about that. 
What is he going to do to us and our 
job?” 

Besides eliminating many of the fal- 
lacies I have already mentioned, I will 
list five major things he is going to do: 

First—the new advertising depart- 
ment will, of course, make a study of 
its market (I can only hit the high- 
lights), to determine the facts about 
the kind of people that are buying, can 
buy and might buy its product or 
article. 

Second—the new advertising depart- 
ment will determine how best to reach 
them, and it will consult the market 
(not “hunches” and opinions) to find 
out. 

Third—it will determine, by per- 
sonal contacts with the consumer, the 
way those people think and what facts 
they think with and why they think as 
they do; therefore how they must be 
talked to in order to persuade them— 
and to interpret them to the business. 

Fourth—the advertising department 
will set up within and without itself a 
competent staff for the analysis of these 
things. Its plans, copy and methods 
will be conditioned, inspired and 
guided from month to month, from 
year to year, with new facts as they de- 
velop from unprejudiced, untainted 
and disinterested sources—because new 
facts develop new truths. 

Fifth—the new advertising depart- 
ment will thus be equipped to sit in 
with the factory and sales department 
and with the general management, to 
advise with these departments relative 
to the kind of products that should be 
scld—how they should be sold—how 
they should be merchandised—what 
should be charged for them. 

So you see, the new advertising man- 
ager is going to be an entirely different 
kind of a man—with an entirely dif- 
ferent viewpoint than we have had. 
Every piece of “copy” will be tested ; 
every advertising plan will be tested; 
and in this method the new manager 
will codrdinate with the same process 
in the sales department, because every 
product will be tested for salability. 

What a change this will mean! 

Take the story of Trader Horn. 
His editor went to publisher after pub- 
lisher to find somebody to publish the 
book. One said, “Bunk—the yarnings 
of a senile old writer”—150,000 cofnes 
sold. Another said, “It is not good 
literature—neither is it interesting’— 
150,000 copies sold. Still another critic 
said after it was published, “Terrible 
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stuff—nobody will fall for it,” 150,000 
copies sold/ 

I have in mind a “glorious failure” 
—an advertising campaign lauded as 
highly successful, “marvellous adver- 
tising copy and art”—failed. $350,- 
000 gone! Why? “The operation 
was a success but the patient died.” 
Not a word about it—no analysis of 
why. Are we children that we must 
hear nothing but sweet, little bedtime 
stories ? 

V. As Man to Man 
TRUST that I shall not be accused 
again of trying to reduce all ad- 

vertising to a prescription. I trust I 
will not be accused of attempting to 
put the genius of men in a strait-jacket 
of formulae. I trust that I shall be 
understood as having made a plea that 
the artist in interpretation shall at least 
be sure of the facts that he interprets— 
that he will be sure of the truth about 
the market place, its human life and its 
machinery, before he spends money on 
his ideas and plans. 

I am not unmindful of the fact, as 
another has said, “A little intelligence 
employed by a passionate heart will go 
farther than great genius at the serv- 
ice of a frigid soul.” For, man is the 
measure of all things, as the poet said, 
and in his interpretation the advertising 
man will realize that, after all the facts 
have been collected, after all the data 
has been sifted, after all the statistics 
have been formulated, after all the 
stores have been counted, after all the 
space has been bought, after the sales- 
men have been selected, after the 
samples have been distributed, after 
the sales manuals have been learned, 
there still remains the problem of the 
man who buys, whose mind and heart 
and pocket-book are the facts that con- 
dition all policies, plans, schemes, ideas 
and operations—for he (the consumer), 
too, is fact to be known. 

I fully realize there is something of 
the artist in every business leader; 
there is something of the mystic, some- 
thing of the miraculous, because the 
artist stands at the heart of life and on 
the edge of things. The artist is the 
student of souls—he is the interpreter 
of hearts. In order to be such he must 
know the human heart and mind of in- 
dividuals and society as well. But in 
order to understand them fully and 
their relation to himself and his prob- 
lem he must study the mechanism of 
business structure—he must under- 
stand that business is for profit. Thus 
he will call men far beyond their 
creeds, their self-help principles to 
deeper satisfactions of understanding in 
how to get the utmost of spiritual satis- 
factions out of the material things of 
life. He will understand that one of 
the greatest problems of living is that 
of value—value for the dollar, value 


for the effort, value for the thought. 
He will understand that the abhorrence 
of waste lies at the very heart of ethics. 
He will understand that he wants truth 
in advertising, as a matter of course, 
but he will dedicate himself in this new 
work to the truth about advertising— 
for that is the new job in the advertis- 
ing department and the beginning of 
all truth in advertising. 

cK aK 7K 

If we were to stop with the tinkling 
of the cash register as the sole end and 
purpose of advertising, we could hard- 
ly hope to successfully defend it from 
the charge of a mean materialism. It 
would not be able to raise itself above 
the cut-price bargain counter. I see its 
demand for a known net result having 
a greater significance than that. I go 
much beyond the cash register, but it 
is on my road. I see in advertising 
that form of education—that method of 
spreading knowledge about business 
and its concerns that has brought light 
into the world, and will finally bring 
about a larger and deeper brotherhood. 
Advertising is merely a form of educa- 
tion. It is of the same art in which is 
born every book that had a purpose— 
every sermon that sought a convert— 
every painting that held a mirror up to 
beauty—every symphony that sought 
to interpret the human soul—every 
poem that stirred new thoughts in the 
sluggish minds of men. 

Business has gained a sense of serv- 
ice, and it is too wise now not to know 
that it cannot entirely judge by the 
tinkling of the cash register what it 
buys or sells, but in the final purpose 
it can not forget the profits, because in 
the profits it finds its power to achieve 
and to live. 

Just in proportion as business has 
been lifted by publicity, by becoming 
vocal, by baring its spirit and its pur- 
pose to the eyes of man in the market 
place, it has risen above the chicane 
and knaveries of its beginnings, for 
business is now touching the lives of 
man, at every facet of his activities 
—it feeds his body and insures his 
health—it has widened his mental 
horizon and has put science to work to 
remove the blight of intolerance—and 
is gradually ridding the world of the 
bloody tyranny of fear. 

Science is teaching business that it 
can endure only when it is founded on 
truth. Science found the world of busi- 
ness in darkness—men were lying and 
cheating because “business was dif- 
ferent’”—values were the sport of 
chicane—the buyer was the enemy of 
the seller. Business was, in an older 





generation, too shameful a thing to be 
mentioned in polite society, for a shop- 
keeper was despised as a liar and a 
cheat. But science has taught business 
these things did not pay. 
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Science has placed a living wage in 


the hands of toil. It has made it pos- 
sible for one man to do the work of 
thousands, and to share in the rewards 
of his greater productivity. It has made 
it possible for the beauty of the im- 
mortal arts to dwell in the homes of 
the humble. It has given to groping 
and fumbling men the serene com- 
petence of the mighty. It has shown 
each man the work he could do best, 
and has thus robbed futility of despair. 

In short, science has shown business 
that it pays to be honest, to be wise, to 
be kind, to be free, to be generous, to 
be just, to be human. 

The voice of this new business is the 
art we call advertising—its interpreter, 
the advertising man. To this art is 
given the privilege of interpreting facts 
about the soul and the mind of busi- 
ness to the world of real men on whom 
it must depend, for whom it does its 
work and by whose understanding 
faith and approval it must live or die. 


100% Registration in 
Wilmington, Delaware 


GALA day was observed by the 
Kiwanis Club of Wilmington, 
Delaware, when Charles H. Tenwee- 
ges, chairman of that club’s Committee 
on Public Affairs, announced that a 100 
per cent registration of all voters in the 
club and their families had _ been 
achieved. 

The following editorial in the Wil- 
mington Evening Journal, sent in by 
proud President Wilkinson tells the 
story: 


HATS OFF TO KIWANIS 


“A 100 per cent registration of its 
members! 

“A 100 per cent registration of po- 
tential voters in the families of its 
members ! 

“That is the remarkable record that 
has been made by the Wilmington Ki- 
wanis Club through the intelligent and 
indefatigable effort of its Public Af- 
fairs Committee, which refused to take 
no for an answer from any man or any 
woman within the Kiwanis club or 
family circle. 

“We wonder if there is any other 
service or civic organization of size on 
the Atlantic seaboard that is able today 
to present such a registration front to 
the general election on November 6. 

“We doubt it! 

“The point of the whole thing is that 
men and women will register if the im- 
portance of registration be presented to 
them in the right way. 

“All of them must take their hats 
off to the Wilmington Kiwanis Club 
and its Public Affairs Committee!” 
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Tujunga, California, 
Winner in White Division 
1927 Efficiency Contest 


(From page 623) 
Every committee held meetings as 
necessary throughout the year and each 
one did a great deal of intensive work 
in its own field, The board of direc- 
tors held regular monthly evening 
meetings as well as a number of special 
meetings during the year. 


IV. Intrer-CLus RELATIONS 


Participation by Members: Inter- 
club work was made one of the princi- 
pal features of Kiwanis activity during 
the year and every member of the club 
except one, who joined toward the last 
of the year, attended some inter-club 
function. One member attended 75 
Kiwanis meetings of various kinds dur- 
ing the year aside from his attendance 
at the home club. A total of 390 visits 
were made to other clubs by members 
of the Tujunga club, each member at- 
tending an average of 12 meetings. 

Division Meetings: There was an 
average attendance of over 14 members 
at each of the ten division meetings dur- 
ing the year, the Tujunga club ranking 
second in average attendance out of the 
12 clubs in the division. Tujunga en- 
tertained the division at a meeting in 
February, furnishing the complete pro- 
gram. All of the members attended 
this meeting and there were a total of 
228 visitors present. 

Inter-Club Programs: There were 
six inter-club meetings during the year 
at which the club furnished the pro- 
gram for another club or was host to 
another club which furnished the pro- 
gram at Tujunga. Following is a list 
of these meetings: 

January 27—At Lankershim. Tu- 
junga furnished program. 

April 27—At Lancaster. Tujunga 
furnished program. 

June 24—At Montrose-LaCrescenta. 
Tujunga furnished program. 

March 1I1—At Tujunga. Lanker- 
shim furnished program. 

April 29—At Tujunga. South Pasa- 
dena furnished program. 

December 2—At Tujunga. Mont- 
rose-LaCrescenta furnished program. 

July 17—TInter-club picnic with 
Montrose-LaCrescenta. 

Bridge Tournaments: One of the 
enjoyable features of the inter-club 
work this year was the series of bridge 
tournaments held with the Montrose- 
LaCrescenta and Lankershim clubs. 
There were six of these affairs held 
during the year and they enabled the 
members of the participating clubs to 
become even better acquainted than 
they had in the other inter-club meet- 
ings. 


Reception: A special feature has 





NO DULL EVENINGS NO DULL SUNDAYS 


radio in every room 
And that’s not all: 


private bath, morning paper, bed-head reading lamp, excel- 
lent library, all kinds of restaurants (from lunch-counter or 
cafeteria to formal service), all the Statler comforts— plus 


Statler Service. The organization of 
PO LaLLin 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffate) 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT + ST.LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 





*k * YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME x x* 


Maintaining Sufficient Funds | 


Our superior service and systems, which have proven their merit to many Kiwanis 
clubs, will assist you in maintaining sufficient funds with which to further your 
welfare activities and objectives. 


| 
HoME TALENT SHOWS 


Minstrels—Musical Comedies—Revues 
Expositions—Pageants and Indoor Circuses 


Equipped with gorgeous costumes, marvelous scenic 
and lighting effects 


Completely Staged by 


HARFORD PRODUCTIONS 


Garrick Theatre Bldg. — Phone State 0698 
CHICAGO 


WRITE, WIRE at our expense for complete details and list of recent Kiwanis 
OR PHONE Club successes in the United States and Canada 
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\ King Edward Hotel 


Toronto, Canada 
Kiwanians stopping at the 
hotel kindly designate that 

b> they are Kiwanians when 
registering. 
OFAMERICA P. K. Hunt, Manager. 
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Game for the Lawn 
Write for Information 
MASON MFG. CO., So. Paris, Maine 


The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 
Kiwanis Headquarters 




















MEDITERRANEAN gapise 


Sse3s ss ‘‘Transylvania’’ sailing Jan. 30 
Clark’s 25th cruise, 66 days, including Madeira, Can- 




















ary Islands, Casablanca, Rabat, Capital of Morocco, 
Musical Comedies and | Spain, Algiers, Malta, Athens, Constantinople, 15 
Revues. Unique Min- | days Palestine and Egypt, Italy, Riviera, Cherbourg 
strel First- Parts for | Paris). Includes hotels, guides, motors, etc. 
Norway-Mediterranean Cruise, 
June 29, 1929; $600 up 


IE FREE. 
So, Wabash, Dept. 118 Gnicago | FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 
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been made of reception to visiting Ki- 
wanians and other guests during the 
year. That this has had results is 
shown by the fact that the Tujunga 
club has had visits from members of 20 
other clubs and as high as 83 visits 
from a single club. The club has also 
entertained 68 non-Kiwanian residents 
of the community. 


V. Rexations to District AND 
INTERNATIONAL 

District Convention: There were 16 
registrations from the Tujunga club at 
the district convention at Hollywood 
in November. Each of the members 
who attended was assigned one of the 
sessions of some other special phase of 
the convention on which to report with 
the result that the entire club was given 
a very complete outline of the conven- 
tion. 

Trustees’ Meetings: The district 
trustee attended the meetings at 
Modesto and Santa Barbara and made 
a complete report to the club on each 
of these meetings. The trustee also 
attended all the trustees’ meetings held 
in the division during the year. 

Reports: All reports to the district 
and International Headquarters were 
forwarded promptly and all of the 
club’s financial obligations taken care 
of as they became due. 

International Convention: Two 
delegates from the Tujunga club at- 
tended the International convention in 
Memphis and gave complete reports to 
the club on their return. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frep W. Axe, 
President 
E. B. Day, 


Secretary 


Knowing the Trade 
Territory 
(From page 610) 


posed industry; adequacy of water 
supply; nearness to raw material; 
transportation facilities; freight rates 
in comparison with larger places that 
may have preferred rates—as for ex- 
ample, the river rate; whether there is 
need of new plants of the type contem- 
plated; why a plant should be moving 
from another place to our town; the 
location of the market in relation to the 
location of the plant;—and a lot of 
other factors which will make for suc- 
cess or failure. 

Where the writer has been asked in 
to talk town industries before a Cham- 
ber of Commerce, nine times out of ten 
he has found a number of industries 
already present, which the people of the 
town did not recognize as such and were 
not supporting. A creamery which 





needs better financing and a larger 
available milk supply; a large bakery 
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which proposes to ship bread to sur- 
rounding smaller towns—and half the 
people in town using bread that is 
shipped in from the outside ; a flouring 
mill producing a good quality product 
—and the merchants preferring to sell 
their customers flour made several hun- 
dred miles away; a struggling cheese 
factory, that turns out an inferior prod- 
uct because it is poorly managed—and 
poorly managed because the local busi- 
ness men will not properly finance it 
and patronize it. A careful investiga- 
tion will often reveal, in a town which 
is longing to bring in an industry, from 
twelve to twenty such plants that might 
grow into big concerns if the local 
people would get back of them and sup- 
port them. 


Quit Guessing! 


Now the writer is not a “business 
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” 


man.” Any of his friends will give 
testimony to that fact. But he has seen, 
as have numbers of others in his call- 
ing, the result of community research 
work in establishing a high school for 
which the district proposed to vote one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
bonds and levy a perpetual tax for sup- 
port ; or aided in a soils survey in order 
that persons making their living from 
the soil might know what they were 
working with; or a milk survey before 
a group of men were allowed to invest 
their money in a condensing plant for 
which there might be no available raw 
material. Therefore one seems to have 
the right to assume that research in 
terms of the trade territory would be as 
sound and as productive of results. It 
is at least refreshing to find that a small 
city here and there has conducted such 
research, and quit guessing. 


The Newspaper a Community Builder 


By H. E. 


C, ROWE 


Fretp Manacer, Onto NEwspAPER ASSOCIATION; 


Memeser, Kiwanis C.ius oF MILLerssuRG, OnI0 


O often editors do not fully ap- 
preciate the importance of the 
responsibility to their com- 
munities which they carry. 

They are often prone to become so pre- 
occupied with the mechanics of their 
profession that they lose sight of the 
significance and far-reaching effects of 
the printed word. 

While orators and even editors have 
dilated at great length on the power of 
the press and its mighty influence, the 
truth of the matter is that only a few 
of the thousands of newspaper editors 
in this country exert any influence 
whatever on the every-day affairs of 
life. The chief, if not the sole con- 
tribution to community welfare made 
by most editors is that of the printing 
of the news of the community, and 
notices of churches, lodges, commercial 
clubs—a service which is important 
enough in a way, but falls short of 
what might be accomplished. The 
press is still powerful, but its power 
depends entirely on the individual en- 
trusted with its management. 

Every editor should devote time and 
effort to constructive community build- 
ing. The only limitations on what he 
can accomplish in this direction are his 
own energy and ability. 

No town should be allowed to grow 
stagnant, but to go forward it must 
have leadership, and this leadership is 
best supplied by the newspaper. 
There has never been a louder call for 
leadership than at the present time, 
for under our democratic form of 


government, leadership is necessary for 
progress. A leader has started every 
great reform, someone who saw past 
the present, and’ into the future, and in 
many cases that leader was an editor. 
Our present machinery age has done 
much to further collective thinking, un- 
til the individual has become little 
more than a cog in the great machine 
of life, yet the leader awakens the mass 
out of their lethargy of collective 
thinking to individual reasoning. 


It is a newspaper, and nothing but 
a newspaper, that can awaken a com- 
munity to quick action; it is a news- 
paper, and nothing but a newspaper, 
that can effectively educate public 
opinion over a long period of years. 
The editor must suggest and fight for 
the things that mean town betterment. 
He must be the leader of community 
advancement. He will find opposition 
to be sure; selfish people will object to 
needed improvements because of the 
cost, but the newspaper that is to live 
and serve must go forward in spite 
of such people. 


Hardly a week goes by but that an. 
opportunity for community building 
presents itself to every editor: achieve- 
ments in stimulating civic pride, in 
developing parks and playgrounds; in 
pointing the way in agriculture, in 
fostering education and entertainment, 
in fighting municipal graft and seeing 
that public officials discharge their 
duties, in promoting better housing 
conditions, public health, constructive 
charity, starting a campaign for a com- 
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munity hall or hospital—all these are 
convincing evidence of the fact that the 
power of the press need not be an 
empty phrase, but a vital factor in the B | C k fe 
development and progress of America. att e€ ree or 
Edward Bok defines editorship as, 
“stewardship to be discharged high- R d H ql h B il . 
mindedly—and that means ‘service to est an e t ul g 
the public.” The function of a news- 
paper must be not only to report the 





} day’s news, but also to generate, dis- In the beautiful city of Battle Creek—one of Nature’s 
cover, stimulate, correlate and guide : . . ‘ 

: st chz r Vacc spots—y ay Rg 
siidhdic <ochitinicat: towed sculeiaaliae most charming vacation spots—you may enjoy ll the 
progress. benefits of a pleasant outing to which is added a scien- 

We would do well to ponder at times tific course of health training. 
at that tribute to the power of the press 

i r ~ ~ . . ~ 

as uttered by Abraham Lincoln, when Che Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges for each guest a 
he said, “In this and like communities complete vacation program—planned for each day with 
public sentiment is everything. With var 2 i 
public sentiment nothing can fail; rest and health building in view. 
without it nothing can succeed. Con- net : : : 
sequently he who moulds public senti- [he wholesome, palatable diet, expert physical direction 
ment goes deeper than he who enacts and the outdoor life, efficient medical service, if desired 


statutes or pronounces decisions.” . ‘ : 
i ; —refined, congenial companionship—these and many 
Every individual owes service to the ) 


community in which he lives, and the other attractive features make the Sanitarium ideal as 


editor is under special obligation to a vacation retreat. 
do more than anybody else, because the 
newspaper offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to translate ideas into practice, “Battle Creek for Rest” Booklet 
and in this sense the newspaper is not ‘ ; 
the editor’s but the property of the Free on Request 
community. » 
Herman Roe, past president of the 
National Editorial Association, once x ot) te 
said, “The newspaper is the greatest The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


| public utility institution. He serves Box 32B 
his paper best who serves his commu- Battle Creek, Michigan 
nity best. The chief end of all good 
journalism is helpful public service. 
All good journalism is helpful public 
service. Every good journalist seeks 
first the favor of the right-thinking 
public by performing a public service, 
and then justly expects that all other 
needful things will be added unto him. 
Service is the touchstone that spells 
success in every line of human en- 
deavor in this present age, and it is 
true also in the newspaper field where 
the opportunities are so unlimited. 
That editor, who has been an asset 
to his community in the discharging 
of his arduous duties, who has met dis- 
couragements and disappointments as 
they came, and whose efforts were not 
always rewarded with the glowing 





































touch of Lady Prosperity, when that SS Ve 
day comes and “30” is written after a | HOLE DAW 
his final editorial, will know in his own CONVENTION PARTI ES: 


heart that his life was a success, for with 


he has served his fellowman—and in ; bag BC are 

the words of that great American, . gan be had when proper atten- 
“c“ on to favors is Van @«¢.8 a ¢ 

Theodore Roosevelt, he can say, “I : PUT YULETIDE SPIRIT 


have gone forth and done the work in C : : % in this year’s PARTY by sug- 
, elluloid - Metal - Ribbon 5, SS gers Peary ty oe 

the world as I found it. I have tried Which shows a ‘wide range of 

to make the world better, even if only ADCRAF ET MANUFICEURING 

a little better, just because I have lived vay ae as an . Order it today 

in it; and that kind of a work can . 22nd St., Chicago, III. 

be done by a man who is neither a Club Catalog or Comnetn Reape eye on 

3 i equest 
weakling nor a coward.’ 
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Present Day Commercial 
Aviation in the United 
States 


(From page 607) 
are condemned by the Department's in- 
spectors and are refused federal li- 
censes for interstate commerce may ob- 
tain identification numbers and operate 
within their own state carrying passen- 
gers of property. 

The only effective method of cover- 
ing this situation is by state legislative 
action. This has already been initi- 
ated in several states and is being con- 
sidered in others. The result of such 
legislative action in all of the states 
will eliminate the condemned of unair- 
worthy airplanes. The result will be 
that the confidence of the laymen will 
be greatly increased. At present it 
makes no difference to him whether he 
reads that an airplane which crashed 
was identified or licensed. He does not 
understand that the licensed airplane 
would have been inspected and passed 
as airworthy, while the identified air- 
plane may have been one that was con- 
demned by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Licensing of all aircraft creates a 
feeling of responsibility in the pilot 
who may lose his license or have some 
penalty inflicted if he fails to comply 
with the Air Commerce Regulations 
either in the operatiorf of his plane or 
in maintaining it in proper condition. 


What About Accidents? 


In the matter of accidents themselves 
there will be a constant reduction in the 
percentage even though the number 
will naturally increase with the amount 
of airplanes put into operation. The 
cause of airplane accidents may be 
classified as follows: (1) mechanical, 
(2) the human element, and (3) wea- 
ther. 


The Department of Commerce re- 
quirements for airworthiness as a pre- 
requisite to licensing have made it im- 
probable that future manufacturers 
will produce structurally unsafe air- 
planes, for the public will soon come to 
expect approved type certificates with 
the bills of sale which accompany their 
purchases. Steel tubing fuselage con- 
struction and other improvements in 
building of airplanes have already de- 
creased accidents from these causes. 
Few airplanes now fail from structural 
defects. 

The mechanical failure from stop- 
ping of engines is being greatly de- 
creased with the use of modern efficient 
aircraft engines, such as those which 
have made possible the great records 
of the past year. 


The human element is found in 
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every form of transportation and will 
continue to exist in flying, but the 
knowledge that pilots are under regu- 
lation and subject to revocation of their 
licenses will reduce this to a minimum. 


Combating W eather Conditions 


The weather has been until recently 
one of the worst obstacles in the path of 
developing commercial air transporta- 
tion. Efficient instruments, however, 
have made it possible for experienced 
pilots to fly for hours without a sight 
of ground or sky. Experiments are now 
being made to reduce the danger of ice 
formation on the wings. The radio 
beacon has already been developed to 
guide pilots through fog and other con- 
ditions of reduced visibility. ‘With the 
advent of radio markers and an alti- 
meter which will show the true height 
above the ground instead of the height 
above the sea-level, flight under these 
most adverse conditions will be made 
much safer. 

Training schools will in the future 
teach their students blind-flying just as 
they now are beginning to teach them 
how to make night flights, which were 
once considered hazardous and inadvis- 
able. 


Leadership Soon 


The industry itself under the im- 
petus of the past year’s popular interest 
has forged an incredible distance to the 
front. With the continued support of 
the public and under the proper guid- 
ance of federal and state authorities it 
will attain new heights within the next 
few years and the commercial aviation 
of this country will undoubtedly lead 
that of all countries within a compara- 
tively short time. 





Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of First Airplane Flight 


HE twenty-fiftlf anniversary of 

the first successful flight of a 
heavier than air powered airplane offers 
am opportunity for an interesting pro- 
grant during December. 

On December 17, 1903, the Wright 
Brothers’ plane with Orville Wright 
aboard, was flown 120 feet at Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina, marking a big 
advance in man’s age-old effort to fly. 
This flight is to be internationally ob- 
served and a program during Decem- 
ber on the subject of ‘Twenty-five 
years of flight” will not only be inter- 
esting to the Kiwanians, but it will help 
focus interest in the importance of com- 
mercial aviation to America and to 
various municipalities. 

The American Air Transport Asso- 


ciation representing commercial air 


transport operators, whose planes now 
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fly 9,000,000 miles a year, has prepared 
an interesting compilation of data giv- 
ing facts about that first flight, de- 
velopments since then and the present 
status and the importance of commer- 
cial aviation in America’s business life. 

The Association points out that air 
mail companies and postmasters in 
various cities are willing to codperate 
in preparing programs on commercial 
aviation that week. Any Kiwanis club 
interested in getting the material 
offered by the American Air Transport 
Association for speakers, can obtain it 
free by writing to Harold Crary, Man- 
ager, 1610 Bankers Building, Chicago. 


Kiwanis As I Understand 
It 


Kiwanis believes that true happiness 
comes from right living, that success 
and character are synonymous terms. 

With this as a fundamental premise 
no wonder we stress the principles 
of honesty, integrity, fair-mindedness, 
desire to be of service to our fellow 
men. 


Unlike Judaism, which emphasized 
the punishments of a wrathful God 
that would be inflicted upon the wrong- 
doer, and unlike most of the modern 
interpretations of Christianity, which 
picture for the righteous a beautiful 
Heaven to be enjoyed in some distant 
future, Kiwanis holds out the practical 
ideal that virtue is its own reward, that 
righteousness pays. 

Kiwanis has met and filled a great 
human need. 

Sociologists have applied the same 
principle to their study of human in- 
stitutions and organized society. Those 
institutions which serve the greatest 
need persist with phenomenal vitality, 
while those whose usefulness has van- 
ished are superseded by others more 
potent in capacity for service. Func- 
tional psychology is an application of 
this same principle in its studies of 
human nature. 

Apply this law to Kiwanis. Its very 
growth is evidence that it supplies a 
great human need; and should it begin 
to dwindle and decay, it will be proof 
that its members have either lost their 
appreciation of its high ideals or else 
have grown to such a stature of de- 
velopment as to no longer need its 
helpful influence. 

I am for Kiwanis. I love it. In a 
measure I appreciate its great value. 
May its lofty ideals and practical 
righteousness become a part of every 
one of us. 

—AvuBREY O. ANDELIN, 

Member, Idaho Falls, Idaho, Club. 
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Round Out the Job 
The Near East Relief Is Still on the Fob 


By FRANK CHAPIN BRAY 


O save more than 100,000 
orphaned children who have 
been cared for by Near East Re- 


lief institutions from backsliding into 
vagabondage as well as to carry 
through to self-supporting livelihood, 
32,131 orphans still in orphanages or 
subsidized homes, Near East Relief 
asks the American people to contribute 
$6,000,000 in the shortest possible 
time. Incidentally this fund includes 
provision for cleaning out dangerous 
refugee camps—in Syria where nine 
out of ten babies died in 1927, in Iraq 
where the infant mortality was seven 
out of ten, and in several other Near 
Eastern localities—so that epidemics 
may be checked and the refugees settled 
on healthful government farm lands. 
In a word the appeal is now made to 
round out in American fashion the 
most outstanding constructive philan- 
thropic service ever undertaken by one 
nation for other afflicted countries. 

Food, clothing, shelter and medical 
care are of course the first life-saving 
tasks in every afflicted area. But mere 
life saving is only the beginning of re- 
sponsibility for orphaned children. The 
task becomes an everyday educational 
service, physical, mental, practical, 
moral, unprecedented for size and ham- 
pering conditions. Exclusive of chil- 
dren assisted through or with parents, 
132,366 have received special institu- 
tional care. More than 100,000 up to 
this time have gone out on their own 
from Near East Relief training and 
they constitute a new leaven of power- 
ful progressive influence among all the 
backward peoples dwelling in Near 
East lands. 

Practical occupational training is the 
keynote of this educational work: home 
making and simple domestic science for 
girls, all sorts of practical trades, 
thirty or more in number, suited to the 
pre-factory stage of industrial develop- 
ment over there for boys. In view of 
the low level of economic and social 
conditions into which “graduates” of 
the orphanages have to go to make their 


living—they must go at the early age: 


of 14 to 16—the necessity for some 
kind of follow-through assistance is 
plainly imperative. For mutual help- 
fulness graduates are being enrolled 
in local chapters of the Near East 
League under American supervisors at 
fifteen centers and a half dozen Work- 
ing Boys’ or Working Girls’ Homes 
have been established at Athens, Cairo, 
Jerusalem and other cities. 

Some idea of the “‘outplacing”’ serv- 
ice accomplished, in accordance with 


the best methods of present-day child 
welfare work, may be gained from the 
report showing that in four and one- 
half years, more than 45,000 children 
were outplaced in homes or communi- 
ties in more than 11 countries, princi- 
pally Macedonia, Greece, Egypt, Syria, 
Palestine, Armenia, Georgia, Persia, 
Bulgaria and Roumania, accompanied 
by an educational campaign of teach- 
ing native housewives hygiene, sanita- 
tion, good cooking, and skilful baby 
tending by older orphan girls trained 
as community nurses. 


Near East Relief’s remaining enroll- | 
ment of 32,131 in 1927 included 13,- 


005 children in institutions and 19,126 
outplaced under supervision. Alto- 
gether 206,942 persons received assist- 
ance from Near East Relief; 56,762 
children were helped; 37 orphanage 
centers or schools were maintained ; 34 
hospitals and clinics gave 1,963,246 
treatments; and 735,094 pounds of 
clothing were distributed during 10 
months of the year. 


Of the children now in the orphan- 
ages 54 per cent are still under 13 
years of age. Their years of depend- 
ency up to the age of 16 represent 28,- 
653 child-year units, and this alone, 
according to present per capita cost 
calls for a sum of $3,556,410 to carry 


through. The $6,000,000 budget, con- | 


forming to the findings of a two-years’ 
survey committee of specialists, Dr. 
Otis Caldwell of Lincoln School, Prof. 
Paul Monroe of Columbia, Dr. 


Thomas Jesse Jones of the Phelps- | 


Stokes Fund and fifteen others repre- 
senting American agencies in the Near 
East, and approved by the Executive 
Committee of Near East Relief, seeks 
to “insure the completion, with honor, 
of all of America’s commitments to the 
orphans of the Near East and com- 
munities where they live.” 

Such an appeal to “carry through” 
accords with the highest ideals, not 
alone because Near East Relief has 
applied the Golden Rule principle of 


service to an international human prob- | 


lem but because the children who have 
been saved and trained are going out 
imbued with the idea of social service 
new to their hate-ridden countrymen. 


Golden Rule Sunday will be ob- 
served again this year the first part of 
December. The idea is very simple. 
It is to imagine yourself in the position 
of the Near East orphan by eating one 
meal of simple stew and bread, the 
orphan’s ration, and then to make a 
contribution that the heart dictates. 




















Wits the Yule log burning 


brightly and a pound canister 
beside him of the mildest, most 
fragrant pipe mixture that ever 


came out of the South— 
what more could a man ask? 
Give him the pound can of 
Sir Walter Raleigh Smoking 
Tobacco for Christmas. It’s 
protected inside by heavy gold 
foil and the canister comes in 
a handsome Christmas carton. 


Brown and Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 


Winston-Salem and Louisville 


SIR WALTER - 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 
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Practice Progressive 


Obsolescence 
(From page 612) 


paigns, which educate the consumers 
about what they should have and why 
they can no longer do without it and 
be happy. 

Moving pictures have taught people 
to visualize beauty and good taste in 
the home and in clothing, and have 
helped to develop the habit of ease and 
the art of idling, in which Americans 
have always been considered deficient. 

A number of leading magazines have 
added within the past few years, as one 
of their principal features to get wom- 
en subscribers, a section or column de- 
voted to authentic information on style 
and smartness as it applies to wearing 
apparel and to the home. 

With all this free education, con- 
sumer information is often ahead of the 
merchant who is dealing with a dis- 
criminating purchasing public well in- 
formed and with the ability to pay for 
What They Want When They Want 
It. 


Style Is Furst Consideration 


Thrift, economy, and durability, 
formerly went with the purchaser to 
the market place. Today, smartness, 
style, and beauty, attend the purchaser 
in all those things for which she spends 
the family income, except those com- 
monplace, inexpensive, utilitarian arti- 
cles which are very low priced, because 
of mass production and chain store 
distribution. 

Elementary needs have become but a 
mere dot in the ocean of luxury and 
convenience. Utility still remains one 
element of desirability, but is of small 
importance. Even utility products 
have had to be made more attractive, 
until the value of desirability, as a 
social force, is very great. 

So the consuming public has shifted 
the emphasis from material and dura- 
bility, to smartness and desirability. 

We are actually no longer selling 
necessities in exchange for customers’ 
dollars, but, we are buying customers’ 
dollars and paying for them with mer- 
chandise. Thus, when we buy dollars 
with merchandise, we must consider 
how to get the worth of our merchan- 
dise, which is exactly what the people 
will pay for it, for that is all it is 
worth. 

Newness and style have become the 
order of the day. Retailers are con- 
stantly looking for novelties that will 
tempt the jaded appetites of women 
customers. We must have rapid and 
interesting changes instead of stand- 
ardized low cost units of uninteresting 
merchandise. Saturation will never 
come if we can change styles often and 
soon make them obsolete. Even auto- 


mobiles are sold today, more because 
ot the appeal of the body lines and the 
smartness of their general appearance, 
than for their mechanical excellence. 


We Are All Slaves of Fashion 


We have always been slaves of fash- 
ion. Years ago, thousands of young 
children with no talent for music were 
forced to take piano lessons because it 
was the fashion. Most of the things 
we do are just as much a matter of fol- 
lowing the fashion as that. We call 
it keeping abreast of the times, but it 
is really following a widespread gen- 
eral habit. By this same token, we will 
all be flying in aeroplanes before long, 
because it is not a matter of money that 
keeps aeroplanes from having wide dis- 
tribution of ownership, but rather the 
fear of breaking our precious necks, 
and the shortage of convenient landing 
fields. 

Our prosperity, like a roaring fire, 
must be constantly fed with fresh fuel. 
The fuel of commercial prosperity of- 
ten comes from a distance and in spite 
of the improvements in transportation, 
an article must be purchased far in ad- 
vance of the time we wish to sel] it. 


Necessity for Research Work to Know 
Future Trends 

A serious change in the market price 
of a product between the time it is pur- 
chased and paid for and the time we 
hope to sell it and get our money back 
with a profit, is a gambling chance that 
business cannot afford to take, so we 
must have better buying, which can 
only come about by better information 
as to the general condition of trade. 

We must 4now when there is likely 
to be an increase or decrease of demand. 
We must 4now about conditions of em- 
ployment and conditions of manufac- 
turing, so that purchases can be made 
at the most advantageous time. This 
has brought into the field of business, 
trained economists to place information 
in the hands of buyers, which will re- 
sult in the greatest economy to the 
ultimate consumer. 

Just as the economist’s research work 
protects the consumer from the stand- 
point of “dollar value,” the work of 
stylists doing research work along the 
lines of authentic style, smartness, and 
good taste, protects the consumer from 
the standpoint of “style value.” 

This research and specialization has 
lifted up most of the things we buy out 
of the commonplace and has provided 
some special reason to the consumer for 
buying a particular article which caters 
to the desire to express individuality. 

The general public has recently de- 
veloped a better average taste and a 
greater appreciation of beautiful 


things, which is one of the blessings 
and one of the pardonable conceits of a 
prosperous people. 
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There is hardly any article of wear- 
ing apparel or for household use, or the 
most utilitarian kitchen utensil which 
has not some element of style, or where 
the value has not increased in some 
way beyond the basic cost of materials 
and labor necessary to produce a work- 
able article. In order to make the most 
of this condition, it has become more 
important that merchants study the 
needs, habits, and desires of the market 
to which we sell our merchandise than 
to study the markets from which we 
buy. 

In times of prosperity like this, when 
standards of living are being raised, 
merchants can best help to do this by 
offering in an irresistible way, mer- 
chandise that will surround people of 
moderate means with the _ greatest 
amount of comfort and help to teach 
them the enjoyment of luxury. 


Revolutions Do Not Bother People 
Surrounded with Comforts 

Revolutions and national disturb- 
ances have never received much sup- 
port from people who are surrounded 
in their homes with comforts and con- 
veniences, and the evidences of pros- 
perity which are limited to a small 
number of wealthy people in most 
other countries. 

In preparing the propaganda for 
foreign countries, the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia reduced to a minimum 
the amount of money for the spread of 
propaganda in America, because they 
said there was little chance of having 
any of their seed take root in a coun- 
try where the average earnings of the 
working people were as high and the 
condition of living as comfortable and 
desirable as in America. 

And now at last we are breaking the 
shackles of old world design and, for 
the first time, are developing something 
like a national taste which follows the 
lines of an elegant simplicity, rather 
than ornate complexity. 


Modernism 

There is a distinct relation between 
the periodic change in the designs of 
things that appear to be quite unre- 
lated, which indicates the development 
of a.more or less uniform taste, which 
is either consciously or unconciously 
applied to everything we do. Just as 
the woman’s silhouette has changed to 


very simple lines so the design of our 


automobiles, the design of our build- 
ings, the simplicity of our interior dec- 
orations, are indicating a conformity to 
a basic idea that seems to have been 
influenced by the desire to eliminate all 
unnecessary obstacles or decorations 
and trimmings in an age where speed 
has become so important. 

We are housed and dressed so as to 
eliminate waste motion and wasted ef- 
fort, even to the length of women’s 
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skirts, which, in every respect, are in 
harmony with these times. We are 
literally stripped for action! 

This desire for simple lines and the 
achievement of attractive efforts by the 
use of color rather than by complex 
lines and angles has begun to develop 
into a national scheme of design or 
taste. 

It is not merely a coincidence that 
jazz music, as we originally knew it, 
full of noise and clatter, came into 
being at about the same time that rivet- 
ing machines and concrete mixers came 
into general use. The noise has been 
taken out of the jazz music, and the 
riveting machines no longer annoy our 
ears, because both the music and our 
ears have become adjusted to this new 
condition. 

This wave of what was talked about 
last year as “modernistic design” fol- 
lows with bold strokes and sharp angles 
the lines of steel and concrete, and like 
all new things, it went to extremes at 
first and is gradually being adapted or 
assimilated, and very soon no one will 
talk of ‘“‘modernistic designs,” but it 
will have had its effect on all the de- 
signing of the prevailing period. 


Art in Industry 


One of the great accomplishments of 
business in America during the next 
fifty years is to definitely bring art into 
industry by the application of skill and 
taste in production by following the 
correct theories and practice of good 
taste and the expression of beauty in 
the things we produce and distribute. 

We must combine art which ex- 
presses the spirit of the times, with 
practical and scientific production and 
distribution of the common needs of the 
people. 

This will help to improve their 
minds, habits, and conditions of living, 
and will bring them in common con- 
tact with beautiful things, which until 
this materialistic, prosperous, produc- 
tive age were looked upon as something 
to admire without hope of possession. 

Art has become the natural ally of 
commerce and industry, which on the 
other hand provides a market place for 
art to exercise its good influence on the 
public. 

This makes buying as well as selling 
much more fascinating and gives the 
consumer, value not only in merchan- 
dise, but in the matter of good taste 
and in the greater satisfaction of pos- 
session. 

More than ever, the survival of any 
business depends on its ability to ad- 
just itself to the rapidly changing con- 
ditions. The business that will con- 
tinue to be successful, is the one that 
constantly feels the pulse of the public, 
not from year to year, or from season 
to season, but almost from day to day. 


Urges Greater Coéperation between 
Business People 

It is manifestly the job of the re- 
tailer who comes in direct contact with 
the consumer, to transmit to manufac- 
turers instantly, changes that may be 
indicated in the consumer demand, so 
that the manufacturer may lose noth- 
ing by making merchandise for which 





he cannot find a market. It is distinct- 
ly to the retailer’s interest to codperate | 
with the manufacturer to this end, just 
as it is to the manufacturer’s interest 
to contribute to the retailer’s success. 


Greater codperation between retailers, | 
| system in the place 


the | 


between manufacturers, and between 
retailers and manufacturers, is 
greatest necessity of business in the 
present generation. They must join | 
hands in order to survive in the} 
struggle with their only competitor, | 
which is the purchasing public, and | 
since ultimate consumers have no| 
secrets from each other in expressing | 
their opinions of our wares, business | 
people must have few secrets from each | 
other, but must deal with one another | 


with complete frankness and under- 
standing, because in these hectic, rest- 
less, prosperous times, we certainly 
must hang together, or we will all hang 
separately. 





A Definition of 
Vocational Guidance 


We are all children in the kinder- 
garten of God. Some of us play keep- 
ing store, some of us play being doctor, 
lawyer, engineer, and so on; but it is 
merely make-believe, it is only the game 
of life. 

You may be dignified, successful, 
respected, admired; but if you are 
really getting the most out of life, your 
business, or profession, you are a boy 
at heart, and you are just playing the 
game. Now, these younger children 
in the junior high schools will soon be 
engrossed in these same games, and 
they yearn to learn something about 
them now. 

Just the big boys and girls helping 
the little ones, and tapping the reser- 
voirs of their knowledge and experience 
in a friendly, helpful spirit—that is 
vocational guidance, which is merely 
lending a helping hand, explaining the 
rules of the various life games, en- 
couraging thousands of boys and girls 
to play those games and play them ac- 
cording to the rules. 

Vocational guidance is taking the 
plastic clay of youth, molding it for all 
time, and leaving vocational impress 
upon it in a wholesome, salutary way, 
to the up-building and advancement of 
the future. 

—KrwaniANn Evcene R. Woopson, 


Pocket 





Washington, D.C. 
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Filing 


put into your filing 


of the most over- 
crowded folder 
that is there, will 
demonstrate at 
once 


—how to keep your files in a 
neat, orderly condition 


—how to save clerks’ time in 
filing and finding 
—how to save filing space 


The many special features built into 
this sturdy file pocket guarantee its 
efficient performance under the most 
difficult conditions. Its flat-bottom 
construction prevents the usual slump 
from overcrowding and it will stand 
erect at all times. Side and bottom 
gussets permit expansion as papers 
are added and index tabs are visible 
at all times. One ‘‘Vertex’’ Pocket, 
being made of pure rope fibre stock, 
will outlast twenty manila folders. 


Send the coupon below in 

order that you may test 
these features in your 
own vertical filing 
system. 








CUT HERE 


Sea eaeaeaeana & 
Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 

of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, 

as described in December Kiwanis. 

Ree WE PT co obi cabs cktenehediucenee : 

OI ins Soke dati sRESARd ea kindena et 

Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


To 
ALVAH BUSHNELL CO. 
Dept. X 
13th & Wood Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Encourage the Individual 


Or We Shall Be Sunk Under Mass Production* 


By HARRY E. KARR 
Past International President 


HEN I first entered Kiwanis 

the organization was about 

two years old. The men that 
entered it at that time did a 
great deal of fine work in the organiza- 
tion——men like Alfred G. “Gus” Good- 
rich, who was one of the finest men I 
ever knew—and to him as well as to 
others, but to Gus Goodrich especially, 
I pay my tribute. Frankly, it was his 
enthusiasm and his vision of the future 
that brought me around to the realiza- 
tion that there was something in this 
type of organization that, if properly 
handled, could accomplish good for us 
all. To him more than to any other 
man I owe the fact that I have been a 
Kiwanian during the past years and 
am still one. Kiwanis lost a great man 
in the late Gus Goodrich. 

Back in the first days, when Gus 
Goodrich and I attended the conven- 
tions at Providence, we found there an 
organization that was steeped in sel- 
fishness, an organization that had for 
its cardinal principle nothing in the 
wide world but “What advantage can 
I, as an individual, get out of it by 
being a member ?” 

Then and there a group of us set to 
trying to reform the organization, from 
a selfish one into an unselfish organiza- 
tion, an organization, that would have 
before it some outstanding ideals. The 
fight that was started there finally cul- 
minated in Birmingham, Alabama, and 
at the end of the Birmingham Conven- 
tion we took bodily out of Kiwanis the 
word “self.” From that day on Ki- 
wanis steadily has grown and thrived 
and has become a living force within 
the confines of the United States and 
Canada. 


It took a lot of good hard work, 
finally to whip this organization into 
line and to make men realize that there 
was something else in this world be- 
sides their own individual selves and 
their own self-interest. But from that 
day on until the present time, Kiwanis 
has broadened. I think it has broad- 
ened as it has grown older. But in it, 
as in every other organization, there 
comes the time when the organization 
begins to say to itself, “What do we 
exist for?” And I think, that that 
condition in some degree exists today 
within this organization. 


What is lacking and what is the 





*Address at the Tenth Anniversary meeting of 
the Capital District, Washington, D.C., August 
29, 19 


future of this organization going to 
be? What are we to do? Is it that 
we are only to come together once a 
week and have a personal good time? 
Are we to do a little philanthropic work 
once in a while? Is that all we are 
here for? Is there anything else we 
can do? If that is all we can do, we 
are missing a great opportunity. The 
time has come when Kiwanis and all 
organizations of its type must realize 
that there is a great opportunity within 
this country of ours, a great work to be 
done, a work that they are really fitted 
for doing. 

I am not speaking now about the 
philanthropic side. We do more than 
any other nation in the world does for 
its unfortunates, for those who are 
down and out and more or less de- 
pendent; and there is not much that 
can be said against us on that score, 
because we have broadened and grown 
until today the unfortunates, and the 
down-and-out and the cripple are very 
well taken care of. But there is one 
thing in American life that we have 
overlooked, one thing which is the 
foundation of this government, and 
that is the individual. Every thought 
that there is in America today is “‘mass 
production.” The individual is being 
forgotten. The tendency of the time is 
mass production by which we can get 
goods a cent cheaper because it is 
produced in mass. 

Every law that we put upon our 
statute books has the tendency for mass 
production and for big business. Ina 
very large measure the individual is 
being forgotten. It is time in America 
today to remember that the happiness 
of our people is not dependent on 
money or power or position in life. It 
is none of those things that makes life 
worth while, but the things that make 
you and me enjoy our lives are these 
intangible things which are so well set 
out in “The Objectives of Kiwanis In- 
ternational.” 

What Kiwanis can do today, and 
what Kiwanis needs todo, is to awaken 
the consciousness of the individual. 
We can read the newspapers today and 
then not know whether what we read is 
a matter of propaganda or an_honest 
opinion of some individual. We have 
had evidence of it where propaganda 
has been put forward to such an extent 
as to warp the thought and the opinion 
of the people. We have no adequate 


forum today in which we can give ex- 
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pression and learn the real facts, but we 
must take exactly what is handed to us; 
and unless we stop and think, our 
minds are led into blind paths. 


Kiwanis can play its part by awaken- 
ing the conscience of the individual and 
making the people of this country 
awake to the fact that above and be- 
yond all things is the individual. He 
is entitled to his life and happiness. 
He is entitled to his freedom. And 
God forbid the day that we ever arrive 
at a general acceptance of class con- 
sciousness, because, if we ever do, then 
America is undoubtedly doomed. Yet 
you may think that the things that I 
am suggesting here today are far- 
fetched. You may think that this is 
not the work that Kiwanis can do. And 
yet you can do it in every club. You 
can begin to wake up your city, your 
town, your state, to a realization that 
in its laws and in the things that it 
does, it must act for the benefit of the 
individual and for the happiness of the 
individual. 

I have voted in both parties. I have 
voted with the Republicans and I have 
voted with the Democrats, and yet I 
must ever return to that one principle 
of Thomas Jefferson: “The best gov- 
erned are the least governed.” What 
he meant was that it was the individual 
and the opportunity of the individual 
which must always be protected in any 
democracy, and that we must not forget 
that a democracy can be as ruthless, 
can be as overbearing, can sweep you 
down, just the same as any monarchy 
that ever existed. Today we are tying 
ourselves into bow-knots in many of the 
laws that are passed and many of the 
laws under which we are living. It 
must come back to the individual 
forum; it must come back to the indi- 
vidual voice; the voice of the indivi- 
dual must be raised against these 
things. 

If Kiwanis is to do a useful and 
worthy work in the future, it can be 
done through your public force and it 
can be done by the clubs and individual 
members awakening to the realization 
that the future greatness of this coun- 
try, and future happiness, lie in the 
fact that the individual and his happi- 
ness far excels anything else in im- 
portance. 


When Kiwanis shows what can be’ 


done and takes part in public affairs— 
then will it have found itself. But 
when we do, we will begin to realize 
that we have something to which men 
can_hold, that men will then honor the 
objects and ideals of this organization 
because it is a voice speaking in the 
wilderness. I hope that some day Ki- 


wanis will awaken to its opportunity. 
When it does, it can go marching on 
down through the centuries. 
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Shall Decent Minded 
People Control the 
Theatrer 


(From page 617) 


hazardous days of the pioneer and be- 
gin to feel fairly sure of our principles 
and methods. 


As New York Goes in Drama, So 
Goes the Country 


Thus far we have confined our at- 
tention very largely to New York be- 
cause it is the Mecca of Drama. As 
goes New York, dramatically speak- 
ing, ultimately will go the country. 
Moreover, if we can perfect a method 
which works here we are sure. it will 
work elsewhere. But we have extended 
our activities to the country in several 
instances. Last season we codperated 
with George C. Tyler in his revivals of 
“Diplomacy” and “She Stoops to Con- 
quer” with such gratifying results 
that Mr. Tyler and other producers 
have asked us to establish a national 
circuit and let them produce the plays 
to the number of six per year to be 
carried to the cities composing the cir- 
cuit. This is one of the projects on 
which we are now working. We have 
learned that there is a demand for first 
class acting and first class plays in 
other cities which are now deprived of 
such performances because of the 
movies and because of the way in which 
second, third and fourth rate stuff has 
been palmed off on an eager public. 
Confidence must be restored through 
some such body as we represent, non- 
commercial and wholly disinterested in 
spirit and purpose. 


Drama a Socially Creative Force 


Our program contemplates, more- 
over, extended activities in the field of 
amateur, educational and _ religious 
drama. Increasingly we shall have to 
provide for the leisure time of the city 
dwellers brought about by the shorten- 
ing of hours of labor. Says Dr. Fosdick, 
“The eight hour day will test us moral- 
ly more than the twelve hour day.” 
Amateur dramatics offer a most fruit- 
ful type of activity, educational as well 
as recreational. Dramatic art can be 
used to make vivid old truths worn 
threadbare by preaching and to pre- 
sent forcefully vital principles of indi- 
vidual and social conduct. Drama is a 
socially creative force and should be 
more widely used by both secular and 
religious educators. “We must recaps 
ture art for the service of religion,” 
says Dean Inge. We invite. all wha 
share our aim into active codperation. 
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“I Had a Waistline Like His. 
I Got Rid of Ut 


in Less Than 
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Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. We'll send a 
Director for trial. If you don’t get 
results you owe nothing. You don’t 
risk a penny. Write for trial offer, 
doctors’ endorsements and letters 
from users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON & WARNER 
332 S. La Sallie St., Chicago, lil. 


“I reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. John- 
., “just by wearinga 
Director Belt. My stomach is now 
firm, doesn’t sag and I feel fine.” 


HE Director Belt getsat thecause 


of fat and quickly removes it by its 

action on the abdomen, 
issolved and absorbed. No 
‘Thousands have proved it and doc- 
tors recommend it as the natural way to reduce. Stop 
drugs, exercises and dieting. Try this easy way 


Slip the DIRECTOR On—That’s All 


Now you can quickly, easily and surely rid 


yourself of a bulging waistline. Let us prove 
that you can instantly redistribute the excess fatin such 
a way that the pulling-down weight isremoved from the 
muscle structure of the stomach and properly placed 
where it is correctly supported, giving — comfort and 
freedom of movement you have not 


The Director is made to 
our measure all in one piece. 
here are no buckles, laces or straps 

to bother yor. It is light and com- 
pact and is worn with perfect ease 
and comfort Director lies flat and 
cannot be seen orir any way noticed 


gent 


<0 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


LANDON @& WARNER 
Dept. 12-E, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without obligationon my part please 
send me details of trial offer and free booklet. 


own for years. 











PASS CASE and BILLFOLD 


An Ideal Gift 


The most popular case; 
billfold, and carrying 
F™ identification and busi- 
7 ness cards, license, etc. 
All windows but one, 
= button in center. Any 
4} Gold emblem FREE, 


7 Window Bik. 
7 Window Tan 


Russia Calf... 
11 Window Blk. 
$5.00 


$4.00 


Morocco ... 
11 Window Tan 

Russia Calf 
Gold Corners, 

extra... ...$.50 
Gold Stamping, 

perline.......$ .2 
Other Pass Cases from 
$1.00 up. 


Write for Xmas Gift Catalog ‘22 —Fraternal 
Jewelry, Novelties, Leather Goods, Books, etc. 


MACOY PUB. & MASONIC SUP. CO., 35 W. 32nd St., N.Y.C- 











A Real Christmas Gift —— 
WoRRACE Electric WOODWORKER 


Complete Outfit Including Planer, Saw, Lathe, 
Electric Motor and Many Useful Attachments 
Motor 


Buffing Grin di 
in 
Latbe . ; Attach- 












Fast — Accurate — Complete 


Price complete, $89.00. Easy Terms. 
Write for complete information. 
J. D. Wallace & Co., 2830 Adams St., Chicago 
45 W. 45th St., NewYork 268 Market St., San Francisco 











. $5.50 | 


wn 





"s Christmas Gifts = 


a . R 
& For With a” 
an Kiwanians Emblem “g 

rd s 
a Solid Bronze Book Ends.......... $10.00 a 
a” Solid Bronze Picture Frame, ees aa a 

_. EEE eT TRE Tere ee ee . 

B Desk Sete, 6 pieces... ....cccccces 10.00 ‘. 
Be Eversharp Pencil, gold ............. $3.50 * 

M Leather Brief Cases... ... $5.00 to $15.00 ry 
Leather Bill Folds... $2.50 to $8.00 gy 

® Radiator Emblems......... $ .50 to $2.00 ry 
H_ Bronze Luncheon Bell. .$19.00 to $30.00 a 

@ Bronze Emblem Shields. . $1.50 to $25.00 
‘ Celluloid Membership Sign......... $1.25 ae 
* AND * 
a” FOR HOLIDAY PARTIES a. 

@ Emblem Balloons— Paper Hats— Favors B 
2 Noisemakers — Novelties — Decorations 4 


ae Complete Catalog sent upon request 
w Russell-Hampton Co., Inc. git 
Eo) ‘Everything a Club Needs’’ a 
a” 500 West Adams St., Chicago, III. a 








STERLING SILVER KNIFE 


Postpaid 






WALL PLAQUES; for Office or Home, 10" Walnut $8 
LADIES’ COMPACT; jeweled Mother of Peart. . cine Qe 
Hats, Banners, Arm Bands, Canes, Badges, etc. 

M. HEFTER’S SONS, 150 Lawrence St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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New Modern Hotel 
for Your City 


A new hotel for success needs: 1— |] 
| Proper financing. 2—Good location. 3— 
| Intelligent design. 4—Wise construc- 
| tion. 5—Effiicient management. 


The securing of money with which | 
to build is only one of these five im- | 
portant features of the service of Marts 
and Lundy, Inc., in making your new 
hotel program a success. 


As the result of successful hotel ex- 
perience, we can guide you safely 
through all of these five essential steps 
—for one nominal fee. 


For impartial survey without cost or 
obligation address L. A. Webster, Mana- 
ger, Hotel Financing Department. 


MARTS and LUNDY, Inc. 


Directors of Successful Campaigns 
$173,732,250 raised to date 


527 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 











Capital Wanted 

By Manufacturing Corporation selling 
its products by mail. A line of goods ap- 
pealing to Hunters and Sportsmen. Have | 
buildings, machinery and national rep- 
utation. Exhausted our own resources in 
developing to this stage. Investment now 
$84,000.00, Assets $147,000.00, Liabil- 
ities $50,000.00. 

Business volume has doubled annual- | 
ly and the selling cost has been remark- | 
ably low, i. e. under 15%.-The right man | 
can almost dictate terms to present own- | 
ers for necessary capital to reorganize | 
this on strong conservative basis. 


Address: 


W. S. BELDING: 


Philipsburg, Pennsylvania 


ecnempespns 

















Convention Drawing Room 


Banquet 





JULES BRAZIL 


“The Artistic Merrymaker” + N.Y. World 


Address 3326-84th Street, Jackson Heights 
Studio: NEW YORK 








. 

















ae 





Send for Catalog 


The Tipp Novelty Company 
R Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
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What Price Kiwanis? 


It has frequently been said that “No man 
is too big for Kiwanis, but Kiwanis is too 
big for some men to grasp.” 


If this be true, there is cause for rejoicing. 
Kiwanis would have little tractability if it 
were so small and simple that the full mean- 
ing and import of its purposes and ideals 
could be universally comprehended. There 
is no glory in scaling the foot hills, but there 
is a lot of glory in climbing Long’s Peak, 
even though one never reaches the summit. 
What boots it if some faint and fall by the 
wayside so long as there is reward for the 
striving? 

Better to approximate perfection than to 
sit in stupid satisfaction upon a knoll of 
ignominious attainments, 

There are those who, having reached 
mediocre places, having conquered trivial 
obstacles, having eked out an existence and 
been the recipients of half-hearted applause, 
supinely bask in the silly delusion that fur- 
ther efforts are useless. They know not that 
by continued upward striving they may ac- 
quire strength and fortitude for greater 
achievements. And who knows what heights 
they might reach if they had the capacity to 
grasp them—if they had an appreciation of 
the treasures ahead and the resulting desire 
to go on? 

Kiwanis is a mountain that tests the metal 
of men. It has a base with dimensions so 
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broad that its peak, snow white in the purity 
of its unattained ideals, glistens in the azure 
blue of eternal sunshine. Here and there on 
its high ascending slopes brave souls and 
stout hearts catch the breath of its invigorat- 
ing air, untainted with the sordidness of the 
misty flats, and seem like gods to those 
below. 

These are they who, in no small measure 
grasp Kiwanis. 

Too many of us fiddle around the foot 
hills. 


—The Denver Kiwanian 


Books Wanted for Xmas 


Kiwanians having books of fiction or for 
juveniles which they do not mind giving 
away are urged by Mrs. Susan Heard Swift, 
Superintendent of the Free Traveling 
Library of the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company, to send them to her to supplement 
their collection in order to fill up Christmas 
pouches which they distribute free of charge 
to many discouraged farmers and a great 
number of unemployed throughout Georgia, 
Florida and South Carolina. She writes, 
“We all will thank you beyond words.” 

Send these books to her at “Rose Hill,” 
Middleton, Georgia. 


Some Personalities 


Clint Harley, “Retail Real Estate,” of 
University Kiwanis club, Seattle, and Lieu- 
tenant Governor-elect of Division IL, 
Pacific-Northwest District, puts in eleven 
months of the year planning where he will 
spend the other month on a hunting trip. 
This year took him to Barkerville, B. C., 
600 miles north of Seattle in the heart of 
the old Caribou district where, with a guide 
for company, he went down Bear River to 
the heart of the famous game section of the 
Canadian Northwest. After three weeks on 
the river he came out with a fifty-three inch 
moose head and a large bear. Clint says 
that hunting beats golf or bridge as an 
exerciser and up-builder of Kiwanis ideas. 


6. ®.*® 


Kiwanian Wells Gray, Mayor of New 
Westminster, B. C., has been re-elected to 
the Provincial Parliament of British Col- 
umbia, and Kiwanian Ed. Dickinson of New 
Westminster has been elected to the presi- 
dential chair of the B. C. Football Associa- 
tion. 

* @¢ @ 


Colonel William L. Grayson, a member 
and past president, now district Trustee of 
the Savannah, Georgia, Kiwanis club, was 
last week given the greatest ovation; given 
a home man—by city and patriotic and civic 
bodies—on his return from Havana, where 
he was unanimously elected commander of 
the national organization of the Spanish- 
American War Veterans. Georgia Kiwa- 
nians at their district convention expressed 


delight at this honor coming to one of their 
members. Colonel Grayson has been in 
years past also national head of the Order 
of Eagles. 

* * @ 


Lt. J. J. Davidson, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, broke the 
world championship off-hand rifle score by 
shooting 177 out of a possible 200, at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. The world championship 
record broken by Lt. Davidson has been 
held since 1903 by Captain Hartman of 
Switzerland. Lt. Davidson used a service 
rifle without sling or body rest, being the 
only entrant to use a service rifle, all the 
other contestants using special sights or set 
triggers and body rests. In addition to 
breaking this record, Lt. Davidson scored 
sixth in all position firing, and won two 
medals and two bars in four other events, 
as well as a Springfield rifle and other prizes. 

Lt. Davidson has been a Reserve Officer 
attached to the 316th Infantry ever since the 


war. During the summer he was assigned: 


for active duty training of two weeks to the 
Experimental Mechanized Force at Fort 
Leonard Wood, formerly Camp Meade, 
where in taking the customary firing train- 
ing he made the highest individual score. 
This;-resulted: in his: being selected as a 
member of the Reserve Officers’ Rifle team to 
compete in the International Rifle Matches, 
held annually at Camp Perry on the shores 
of Lake Erie, in which about 6,000 indi- 
viduals, representing clubs from all over the 
world take part. Lt. Davidson was one 
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of the ten Reserve Officers from the United 
States, this being in itself, an honor, which 
has been increased with the skill and ability 
that the doctor has shown in the matches. 


* # # 


Kiwanian W. A. Klinger, Past President 
of the Kiwanis Club of Sioux City, Iowa, 
has been elected President of the Sioux City 
Chamber of Commerce. 


* #* 


Kiwanian Ryal Miller of Sioux City, 
Iowa, has opened an airplane landing field 
and aviation school and, accompanied by 
Kiwanian Duane S. Kidder, traveled to 
California where the sister ship to the “Spirit 
of St. Louis” was purchased and the trip 
made back to Sioux City by air. 


* #* 


Governor Charles A. Cullen of the 
Colorado-Wyoming District has been made 
head of the Rocky Mountain Division of 
Furniture Dealers for the coming year. 


* * # 


Kiwanian Jack Williams of Waycross, 
Georgia, is the recipient of the Baylor 
Knight cup awarded by the Waycross Ki- 
wanis club to the member rendering the 
most effective service to his community. Mr. 
Williams is owner and publisher of the 
Waycross Journal-Herald. In 1925 this 
paper was awarded the Sutlive Trophy for 
having rendered the most distinguished 
service of any paper in Georgia. 


* * 


Dr. Burton D. Myers, Past International 
Trustee, and Chairman of the International 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child for 
1923-25 was made President of the Amer- 
ican Association of Medical Colleges, at a 
recent executive session of the association. 
Dr. Myers has been Dean of the Medical 
School at the University of Indiana, for 
twenty-five years. He holds an M.D. degree 
from the University of Leipsic, a Ph.B. de- 
gree from Buchtel College and an M.A. de- 
gree from Cornell University. Dr. Myers 


is a member of the Kiwanis Club of Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 














Five good reasons why R. A. Grady, Secretary of 
the Minnesota-Dakotas District and Secretary of 
the Duluth club, is inspired to write the fine 
poetry which appears frequently in this magazine. 


Radio Notes 


Every other Monddy' evening the’ Kiwanis 
Club of Havre, Montana, will be on the air 
with a program over KFBB, at eight o’clock 
Mountain time. Their next program will be 
broadcast December 17. Be sure and let 
the Havre club know if you are successful 
in getting them. 
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Have Your Letters and Notices 


Multigraphed or Mimeographed 
WILLARD LETTER SERVICE 


228 North La Salle Street 
Central 9796 Chicago 


**We invite and thank you for 
inquiries regarding our Service’’ 

















Young Man, College Graduate, 
Author, Lecturer, Organizer with 
executive experience. 
AVAILABLE JAN. Ist 

Interested in any position where 
personal contacts, public speaking 
and organizing are concerned. 
Willing to travel. Good references. 


Box 102 
The Kiwanis Magazine 























When I 





Learned 


Millions of 
Men Suffer 
With This 
Gland Disorder 


I Resigned as Executive of a Seven Million Dollar Corporation to 
Bring Men the News of this Great Drugless Home Treatment 











NOW... Men in Every Civi- 
lized Nation Praise this 
Great Discovery 


OR many years I was a directing execu- 
tive of one of the larger steel concerns in 
the Pittsburgh district. Then came an event 
that caused me to quickly resign from this 
lucrative position with its assured future. 


For some time I had been consulting a 
scientist with regard to certain manufac- 
turing formulas. One day, after such a dis- 
cussion in my Office, this man said, ““You 
have many men working for you. Have 
you ever noticed how many men seem to 
suddenly grow old, go all to pieces in less 
than a year’s time when they reach a cer- 
tain middle age?” I told him I had ncticed 
this in many cases. Further I said I was 
very much interested as I was nearing 40 
myself. 

“Prostate trouble is the answer,” he said. 


“That hardly seems possible,”’ I replied. 
“Why, I know of very few men who ever 
had that disorder.” 


“Yes, most men are like you—they know 
little about the prostate gland—yet highest 
medical authorities definitely say that near- 
ly 7 men out of every 10 have prostate dis- 
order after a certain age. Literally millions 
of men have prostate trouble without know- 
ing it. Some confuse their trouble with 
kidney or bladder derangement. Others 


“think their loss of pep and vitality, weak- 


ness, pains in feet, legs, back, and head are 
merely the result of advancing years and 
so do nothing about it.” 

Then hetold meofhisdiscovery, asimple, 
easy way to revitalize the prostate gland— 
and how he had placed it in the hands of 


physicians and afflicted men for conclusive 
trial. The results had been even more satis- 
factory than expected, in some cases almost 
miraculous. 


He ended by saying, ‘‘Money and business 
experience is necessary to bring this discovery to 
the millions of men who need it, at a cost every- 
one can afford. You are just the man.”’ 


My decision was made within a few days. To- 
day I see that decision rewarded a thousand times 
over. Thousands of letters come to me from men 
telling of relief from most distressing conditions. 
Some tell how they have been saved from the 
necessity of the surgeon’s knife in a painful gland 
operation. Others tell of relief after all other 
methods have failed. Many’say they feel 20 years 
younger—relieved from the torturous and painful 
conditions that often make life a burden for men 
of mature years. 

Are you aging too soon... getting up 5 to 10 
times at night . .. is vitality ebbing steadily 
away... are you on the down grade, half-living, 
blue, depressed, subject to chronic constipation, 
chronic fatigue, backache, and weakness? Then 
it would give me great pleasure to tell you, too, 
how this scientist’s discovery.can be used in your 
own home with the understanding that unless you 
feel its amazing benefits within a week’s time, it 
costs you nothing. America’s most noted sani- 
tarium has advised it for home use. 


You owe it to yourself to act at once. Send no 
money. Simply mail the coupon at once. W. J. 
ag President, 7412 Morris Ave., Steuben- 
ville, O. 


If you live West of the Rockies, address The 
Electro Thermal Co., 303 Van Nuys Build- 
ing, Dept. 74-M, Los Angeles, Calif. 


W. J. Kirk, Pres., 

7412 Morris Ave., Steubenville, O. 

Please mail at once a free copy of the booklet: 
“Why Many Men Are Old at 40,"’ and all details 
about the new treatment. I'm not obligated in any 
way. 


gi ete a. aes s eee | 
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SPECIAL 


Our No. 29 Bell as illus- 
trated is a lovely gift for re- 
tiring club officers to pre- 
sent to their club. 






$ 
Complete with striker 18 


Any engraving desired may be placed upon 
the bell at 5c per letter, extra. 








252 ELM STREET 
Cincinnati, re) 














KIWANIS DECORATIONS 
For Club Meetings or Dinners, 
fasten up displays with 






















“Glass Heads—Steel Points’’ 
MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 
(The Hanger with the Twist) 
me Use Won't Mar Wallis 
Oc pkts. Everywhere 
we...F PUSH-PIN CO. 
(Wayne Junction) Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR YOUR PARTY 


Our famous favors, paper hats, balloons, deco- 
rations, noise makers and novelties will delight 
you. Handsomely Illustrated Catalog 
Free on Request. 

Let Us Make Suggestions for Your Next Party 


THE HUNTINGHOUSE COMPANY 
2942 Herndon St. Chicago, Illinois 


wrcooadecl yet SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 
shipguaranteed, laundered 
and delivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
also Broadclot hs-—gladly 
sent, on request. 


STEVENS CUSTOM meas. poe tol CoO 
“No Agents” Elmira,N.Y. 


























Special PARTY FAVOR Assortment 


A wonderful Party assortment for 25 couples 
50 Paper Hats, 50 Noisemakers, 300 Serpentines, 50 
Balloons, 50 Decorations, Confetti. . . $16.00 
Half of this assortment Double quantity and 
for smaller party or = Oeeeter ne ae for 
people . $6.00 100 or 50 cou $19.00 
Catalog for other assortments for ot > party 
or Holiday celebrations with your order. 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Flags, Decorations, Banners, Badges, Novelties, etc. 
505 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 





NOVELTIES ***rcn°*** 


PAPER HATS - NOISEMAKERS 
BALLOONS - DECORATIONS 


Send for our new catalog, which 
contains hundreds of funmakers 


RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
1306 Belmont Ave. 











— a 
COM MITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 
sent you. 


McConne}} 
180 N. Cot illon Wo forks, 8450 

















In 
MEMORIAM 








John A. Radcliffe, Rockland, Mass. 

Robert Titus, Northwest Detroit, Mich. 

Samuel Friedlander, Past President, Rogers 
Park, Chicago, Ill. 

James A. Swearinger, Whittier, Calif. 

Murray Stokely, Newport, Tenn. 

James Henderson, Wheeling, W. Va. 

E. B. Campbell, Indiana, Pa. 

Howard Martin, Davis, Okla. 

Dalton Biggs, Ontario, Ore. 

Lewis E. Ellis, Director, Dayton, Ohio 

John E. Hauser, Glenside, Pa. 

Albert L. Berry, Secretary, Tryon, N. C. 

Faber J. McFadden, Washington, D. C. 

George Campbell, Director, Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. 

J. Adger Smyth, Hendersonville, N. C 

Ralph Pollen, Elma, Wash. 

Harry Schott, Harrison, Ohio 

Walter P. Schmick, Director, 
Ohio 

Paul H. Wann, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

A. G. Sorlie, Grand Forks, N. D 

Garland M. Hanbrough, Winchester, Va 

Charles M. Pickett, Concord, N. H. 

Adolph Kaufman, Cairo, Il. 

J. A. Young, Aurora, Il. 

Hiram S. Buell, Bozeman, Mont. 

N. W. Collett, Salisbury, N. C. 

B, J. Lamb, Eutaw, Ala. 

J. C. Durrett, Clarksville, Tenn. 

E. A. Howard, Oswego, N. Y. 

John M. Malang, Joplin, Mo. 

T. J. Wollard, Richmond, Mo. 

Herman Genteman, Quincy, IIl. 

Dr. E. S. Owen, Boise, Ida. 

Hubert D. Bath, Bozeman, Mont. 

Claude D. Fish, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Harry R. Horton, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

A. Forest Stevens, Director, Healdsburg, 
Calif. 

S. N. Burdin, San Antonio, Tex. 

George O. McArthur, Baraboo, Wis. 

Clayton Weaver, Director, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Kennedy Crumrine, Meadville, Pa. 

€lyde M. Dunnington, Charter Member, 
Washington, III. 

William S. Taylor, Norfolk, Va. 

Charles S. Elliott, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Ches. Harris, Spokane, Wash. 

W. E. Clinton, Janesville, Wis. 

W. R. Lowery, Trustee, Cobalt, Ontario 

Harry Saxbe, Urbana, Ohio 

David M. Davies, Portland, Ore. 

Dr. A. I. Sargent, Director, Galesburg, III. 

F. G. McClellan, Macomb, IIl. 

William T. Hopkins, Roseland, Chicago, III. 

Judge George Stuart Criswell, Franklin, Pa. 

Rev. W. W. Scott, Bessemer, Ala. 

W. T. Davis, Erwin, Tenn. 

C. Knoepfie, Bremen, Ind. 

P. W. McManus, Bradford, IIl. 

C, A. Stueve, Wapakoneta, Ohio 

J. C. Lewis, Coleman, Tex. 

Charles A. Murphy, Dallas, Tex. 

Wilbur Bowen, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

L. M. Brand, Lawrenceville, Ga. 

Dr. G. L. Atkins, Jackson, Minn. 

Victor F. Cooper, Pennsboro, W. Va. 

B. J. Brown, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Dan W. Roberts, Euclid, Ohio 


Cincinnati, 


December, 1928 


That Kiwanis Spirit 


The Kiwanis delegation from the New 
Jersey District was traveling through Can- 
ada on their way to the Seattle Convention, 
and stopped off in Banff, Alberta, at the 
Canadian Pacific Banff Springs Hotel on 
Sunday where they held Divine service. A 
check for the amount of the offering taken 
at that service was sent back to the Calgary, 
Alberta, Kiwanis club inasmuch as that was 
the club nearest to Banff. 

Disposal of the check was left to the 
discretion of the Calgary club and the funds 
were used to help finance a blind boy’s ex- 
penses at a college in Eastern Canada, his 
people not being able to afford the expense. 


Truly . . . This is Kiwanis. 





What Kiwanis Means 
to Me 


Kiwanis means to me a new mental asset 
—The Kiwanis Frame of Mind. 

This new mental asset, surcharged with 
inspirational optimism, is born in the Ki- 
wanis luncheon hour. 

There, as an inspiration, it creates a par- 
ticularly pleasurable, optimistic frame of 
mind within that hour, which develops into a 
particularly helpful frame of mind outside 
that hour. 

Through it the great objectives of Ki- 
wanis become alive with interest, and their 
accomplishment becomes an earnest en- 
deavor. 

So Kiwanis means to me that spirit within 
me, unseen, but not unfelt, a spirit that ex- 
presses itself as The Kiwanis Frame of 
Mind. 

—LEE W. PAUL, 


Past President, Ilwaco-Long Beach, Wash. 








Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1929 


Approved by the International 
Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 20-26 


Aut-Kiwanis NIGHT 
June 24 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
Fune 30-Fuly 6 
ConsTITUTION WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 15-21 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 
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This “Crazy Scheme” 
Made Me Independent 


Learn the secret of my success. Be a Real Estate 


specialist. 


my successful System. 


T’S a crazy scheme,” said some of 

the old-time real estate men. But 
with this “‘crazy scheme” I made a 
net profit of $100,000 in less than five 
years—enough to make me independ- 
ent for life. 


So, no matter where you live, or 
what you are now doing, or what your 
sex or present age may be, if you want 
to learn all about my “‘crazy scheme” 
—if you want to do as | did—if you 
want to make big money—right at 
home—in your spare time—mail cou- 
pon at once for a free copy of my 
beautiful, new, illustrated book, which 
contains the biggest and best money- 
making business opportunity you ever 
heard of. 


Use My Money-Making Method 


When I started in real estate, | 
turned my back on all the ancient, 
threadbare, moss-covered methods of 
the past, and used a simple, scientific 
system of my own which is as far 
superior to the old-time methods as 
the radio is superior to the old-style 
music box. 


With little education—no real es- 
tate experience, no money, no pull, | 
started a new kind of real estate busi- 
ness which met with overwhelming 
success. 


If you want to follow the trail I 
blazed—if you want to use my amaz- 
ingly successful system—write for my 
free book now. It tells how I won 
success, how I have helped other men 
and women succeed, how you, too, 
can succeed, how you can have a 
high-class business of your own and 

















A well known cartoonist’s conception of 
my idea 


make more money than you ever 
made before in your whole life. 


A Remarkable Business 

The real estate business—in my way 
—is a wonderful business. It is as 
permanent as Mother Earth itself. 
And it is constantly increasing as our 
great country grows. It does not re- 
quire years of study like most other 
trades, businesses or professions. And 
it pays big profits to ambitious men 
and women. Users of my methods re- 
port earnings of $1,604, $2,000, $5,000 
—and more—on single deals; as much 
as the ordinary man or woman gets 
for months and years of hard work. 
And the business is practically unlim- 
ited. Ten million properties are al- 
ways for rent, sale or exchange. And 
you can start with little or no capital 
—right at home—in your spare time. 
I did. So did others. So can you. 
My free book tells you how. 





opportunity of all: 





$1,000 Reward 


Here’s the proof that thisis the biggest money-making 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN 
GOLD will be paid to anyone who shows us any other 
business course of any kind that has helped as many 
men and women make as much money in as short a 
time as our remarkably successful Real Estate Course. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS BUILDERS, INC. 





| 
| 
or experience. 
| 
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City. 





Start at home in spare time. Use 


Free Book Shows how. 


What Others Say 


Read the following record of results 
achieved by a few users of my rematx- 
able system. 

Anthony C. Maurell, Paterson, N, J. (former 
barber), reports earnings of more than $4,100 
his first three months in my kind of a real 
estate business. Kate Luke (65-year-old 
widow), says she has averaged $200 a week for 
the past 6 months. W. E. Shoop, Bloomsburg, 
Pa. (former weaver), earned $6,000 in one 
deal. A. D. Perkins, Forestville, Conn. (former 
wood worker), reports earnings of $1,2521n one 
month. J. W. Randolph, Elizabeth City, N. C. 
(former grocery clerk), reports 3 sales in 2 
weeks that paid him $510. W. C. Campbell, 
Wichita Kans. (former druggist), made real 
estate sales amounting to $22,875 in one day. 


These are a few samples of the suc- 
cesses you will learn about in my free 
book. Get it. Read it. Follow its 
instructions. Make big money my way. 


Send For Free Book 


My free book, “How to Become a 
Real Estate Specialist,” is filled with 
astounding facts about my kind of a 
real estate business. It tells what I 
have done—what others are doing— 
what you can do—in this big field of 
opportunity. 


Mail coupon at once and get all of 
this valuable, money-making infor- 
mation free. For although this book 
costs you nothing it may be worth 
more to you—in actual dollars and 
cents—than any other book you have 
read. So, mail coupon now and learn 
all about the “‘crazy scheme” that 
made me independent for life. Address 
President, American Business Build- 
ers, Inc., Dept. 2512, 18 East 18 
Street, New York. 


President, American Business Builders, Inc. 
Authorized Capital, $500,000.00) 


Dept. 2512, 18 East 18 Street, New York 


Please send me—without cost or obligation—your new, illustrated book, 
telling how you will help me make big money in real estate, without capits al 








“Settin g Pree 

























































































ct An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


In Seattie, Washington, far from home. Home- 
sick. Lingering doubts and apprehension about 
the welfare of his family in Madison, N. J., 
3000 miles away. 

He filed a telephone call, and a few minutes 
later the operator signaled. 

A crisp, ““Go ahead, please!’’ and then across 
the plains, mountains and valleys came to him 
the reassuring tones of a familian voice. 

"Setting free the human mind as by a miracle,”’ 
is how this man describes long distance calls. 

And business doubts are banished just 
as quickly. Whether in business or per- 
sonal matters, telephone calls will quickly 





clear the worries off your desk and out of your 
mind. You will be surprised how little long 
distance calls cost. 

Under the new station to station day rates, 
Los Angeles to Chicago is only $6.25. Denver 
to St. Louis, $3.50. Miami to Atlanta, $2.80. 


Dallas to New Orleans, $> >0. Pittsburgh to 


oad ‘ 


Cleveland, 84% jAriai 
zoc. Baltimore to Philadelphia, 7oc. \ nat dis- 
tant calls could you make to advantage, now? 


in 


> 


The station to station day rate from the ° 
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QL 


Statue of Liberty to the Golden Gate is 
only $9.00. . . . Calling by number takes 
less time. Number, please? 
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